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MAJOK-GENERAL O. VU. HOWARD.,, LL. D. 


ET monarchists, monopolists and oligarchists understand that we are no craven people; that the 
% law of self-preservation—the grand, instinctive law of self-defense—is written deeply in the 
hearts of millions of men, women and children between the shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
We will not barter our liberties of trade, of schools nor of religion for any delusive dream of a 
redistribution of wealth; for any plan of security against false teachings in the schools, or any 
governmental procurement of a universal, external unity of faith.—From General Howard’s Memo- 


rial Day address at Portland, Ore., 1875. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (e.ght words to the line). 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 
28, 10 a.M. Subject, The Pilgrims and Puritans in Old 
England. Speaker, Rev. E. H. Byington, D. D. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
aves of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CONGREG A- 
TIONAL MINISTERS, annual meeting, Suffolk County 
Court House, Boston, May 30,5 P.M. The convention 
sermon will be preached in the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, May 31, 
11 A. M., by Rey. G. A. Gordon, D. D. 


ANNUAL MEETING of the American Tract Society 
(Boston) will be held Tuesday, May 29, 3 P. M., 54 Brom- 
field Street. JEREMIAH TAYLOR, Secretary. 


HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, May 29, 


10 A.M 
ASSOCIATION. — An- 





AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL 
nual meeting at noon Tuesday, May 29,in Pilgrim Hall, 
to elect officers and transact any other business which 
may be presented. MORTON DEXTER, Secretary. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions will be held on Thursday, May 31, in Prospect 
Street Church, Newburyport, Mass. Morning session at 
11; afternoon session at 2. The subjects to be consid- 
ered are Proportionate Giving in the morning, Medical 
Work in the afternoon. Addresses will be given by 
Miss E. Theodora Crosby of the Micronesian Mission, 
Dr. Pauline Root of the Madura Mission, Dr. Julia Bis- 
sell, soon to go to the Marathi Mission, Dr. Rose A. 
Bower, designated to the West Central African Mission, 
and others. Basket collation at noon, Reduced fares 
on thé Boston & Maine Kailroad have been secured. 
The round trip from Boston will be $1.20. There will be 
the same pro rata reduction from other principal sta- 
tions. ABBIE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 


The Congregationalist 


Es of the treasurer; 3. To act upon the report of the 
pard of directors; 4. To choose a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer and auditor for the ensuing 
year; 5. To choose six directors for the term of three 
years; 6. To consider whether the society will accept an 
act of the General Court of Massachusetts, chapter 81 
of the acts of 1894, changing the name of said society so 
that it may be hereafter known and called by the name 
of the Congregational Education Society; 7. To act upon 
any other business that may properly be brought before 
the meeting. 
Boston, May 18. JOHN A. HAMILTON, Sec. 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Vermont, 
Connecticut Asso., Hartford, 
Bangor, 


St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, June 19, 


aine, 
Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
acon House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
a 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—The annual meet- 
ing of the American Education Society will be held at 
No. 10 Congregational House, Boston, Wednesday, June 
6, 2 P.M., for the following purposes, viz.: 1. To act 
upon the report of the secretary; 2. To act upon the re- 


Congregational 


Home Missionary Society 
SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


It will be held this year in the First Congregational Church of Omaha, Neb., June 6th-8th. The Presi- 
dent of the Society, Major-General Oliver O. Howard, will preside. The first session will convene at half- 
past three Wednesday afternoon, June 6th. At this meeting the annual election of officers will occur, the 
report for the year will be wade and other business transacted. The Annual Sermon will be preached on 
that evening by the Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D. D., of Mt. Veruon Church, Boston, Mass. 

Morning prayer meetings, to be conducted in the main by the Home Missionaries present, will precede 
the regular sessions. On Thursday morning an address of welcome will be delivered, and responded to by 
the President of the Society, General Howard. A paper reviewing the work of the year will be read by 
Secretary Joseph B. Clark, and addresses will be made in behalf of the State Auxiliaries by Rev. Alex- 
ander McGregor of Rhode Island, Rev. William H. Moore of Connecticut, Rev. J. G. Fraser, D. D.,of Ohio, 
and Kev. T. O. Douglass, D. D., of lowa. 

On Thursday afternoon HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH BUILDING will be discussed by Rey. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D.,of New York City, and Rey. F. T. Bayley of Denver, anda paper will be presented by Secretary 
Washington Choate on HOME MISSIONS FOR THE SAKE OF AMERICA. Addresses will follow by Rev. J.8. 
Ainslie of Ft. Wayne, Ind., Rev. Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Kansas City, Mo., and others. In the evening 
of that day a paper will be read by Secretary William Kincaid, entitled HOME MISSIONS FOR THE SAKE 
OF THE WORLD, followed by addresses by Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D. D., Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, and others. 

On Friday morning the Ninth Annual Meeting of THE WOSIAN’S DEPARTIIENT will be held 
asa part of the regular session of the Convention. Addresses may be expected from Miss Frances J. 
Dyer of Massachusetts; Mrs. wie x T. Duryea, Nebraska; Mrs. W. 8. Hawkes of Utah; Mrs. H. H. 
Gilchrist, Black Hills; and Mrs. C. W. Preston of Nebraska. On that morning HOME MISSIONS AND SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS will be presented by Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D., of Boston, and others. 

The afternoon of Friday will be occupied by representatives from the field; Superintendents Broad, 
Ashmun, Jones, Bross, Parker, Wray and Thrall are expected to speak. HOME MISSIONS AND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION will also be presented on that atternoon by Rev. John A. Hamilton, D.D., and others. 

The evening of Friday will be devoted to a grand summing-up and consecration meeting, at which 
Rev. Edward P. Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago, Rev. G. H. Wells, DD. of Minneapolis, Rey. A. L. Frisbie, 
D. D., of Des Moines, and Rey. Charles S. Mills of Cleveland will speak. 

Following the Convention, on Sunday, June 10, there will be Home Missionary Services in all the 
Congregational churches of the city in the morning, with mass meetings 1n the afternoon and evening. 
It is expected that these will be conducted in the main as Home Missionary experience meetings by Home 
Missionary workers from all parts of the country. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AND RATES 


The Paxton and Murray Hotels will make a rate of from $2.50 to $3.00 per day; the Millard and the 
Delone from $2.00 to $4.00; the Mercer from $2.00 to $3.00; the Hotel Brunswick and the Merchants’ Hote] 
from $1.75 to $2.00; the Windsor, the Barker, the Midland, the Arcade, and the Drexel from $1.50 to $2.00. 

There are private boarding houses within a reasonable distance, whose rates range from 75 cents to 
$1.50 per day, and the committee have also listed a large number of rooms in the central part of the city, 
where, at low rates, guests can be accommodated with lodgings, and can board at restaurants near at 
band. The Commercial Club, which occupies the fifth floor of the Chamber of Commerce, tenders the 
hospitality of its rooms to the members and guests of the Society, and a large and well-managed restau- 
rant is under the patronage of the Club. 

The Omaha Committee of Arrangements will promptly answer all inquiries,as to above accommoda- 
tions, that may be addressed to its Chairman, GEORGE i. PAYNE, Esq., 1702 Farnham Street, Omaha. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Boston Passenger Committee, the Trunk Line Associatian, the Central Traffic Association, and 
the Western Passenger Association—covering most of the roads likely to be used by attendants on the 
meeting—have all agreed that those paying full fare from stations on their lines to Omaha, and securing 
certificates at the time of buying tickets that they have so paid, shall have return tickets over the same 
routes at one-third fare, these return tickets holding good for starting for three days from the close of the 
meeting. 

Certified clergymen will be carried each way for $17.50 from New York City, which is one-half the 
unlimited fare; and others paying full (limited) fare ($32.75) from New York City in going will be returned 
for one-third of that sum ($10.92) by the same route. The sleeping-car fare is $7.50 for each berth. 

An open rate of one fare for the round trip has also been granted from points in Nebraska within 150 
miles of Omaha—excursion tickets to be sola June 5-8, limited for return to June 11. 


SPECIAL RAYMOND EXCURSION TO OMAHA 
FROM NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, the well-known excursion mAn- 
agers, to run special excursion trains from Boston and New York to Omaha and return on these terms: 
They will sell round trip tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman berth, meals en route (to 
Omaha and return), and first-class hotel accommodations in Omaha for five days, for sixty-five dollars 
($65) for clergymen, missionaries and their families; and for all others, seventy dollars ($70) from either 
New York or Boston. For those who desire, Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb will make the return limit of 
their railroad ticket sixty days, and will refund the cost of the meals. But passengers not returning with 
the party will forfeit the Pullman berth. 

These excursion trains will leave Boston on Monday, June 4th, at 3 Pp. M., and New York at 5 P. M.— 
the New York train joining that from Boston at Rotterdam Junction, near Schenectady—and are to reach 
Omaha on Wednesday, June 6th, at 1P.M. Correspondence concerning these special trains may be ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Kaymond & Whitcomh, Boston or New York; Rev. Joshua Coit, Congregational House, 
vncscerne = Mr. Williain B. Howland, Treasurer, Bible House, New York, and tickets may S had at these 
several places. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SocI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. A 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
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ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SoOcIETy,— 
Contributions used only for ie rng work. Key, 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field wr eg E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas. 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan. 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
os the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con. 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington Sst.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations nay 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub. 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stualey, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—iu oraer to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the comiut- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor. 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. 

Book, 1893, page 62. eng Rev. N: H. W y, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hurt- 


ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De. 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Brauch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli. 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. , 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Rox 1632, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
ev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 
CHILDREN’S DAY. 


(A Service for the Church, not the Sunday School.) 


A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 


Music for Children’s Day. 


PILGRIM SERIES No. XXXI. 
The Child in the Midst. 


Only the abridged edition of No. XXXI is published. 
8 pp., price 3 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 
ALSO 
No. XXVIII, MY COUNTRY. 
i _ Abridged, 8 pp., $2.00. 
SES Cares Original, 16 pp., $4.00. 
Also, regular edition, original music. 16 pp, $4.00, of 
the following — 
Ill, CHILDREN AND THE KINGDOM. 
VI, CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 
XI, BIBLE CHILDREN. 
XV, THE GOOD FIGHT. 
XIX, MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
XXIII, THE LORD’S GARDEN. 
**. Samples 2 cents each ,*, 


Congregational Sunday ‘School & Publishirg Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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Church Equipment. 











RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH, 


_ TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 
gine with full descrip 











"v. 's. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘New youn” 
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In connection with our > 
wholesale business, we » 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
cuisneicinmassbeniesiamiee 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. ® 
e) 


Correspondence Solicited. 
ee2ee® 


(OXIDE RRR 

A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for mew 100-nag: 
catalogue. 


AILEY’S 


Compound light-spreading Sil- 
ver-plated Corrugated Glass 


REFLECTOR IN \\F 
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Fevenaney KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
: pis Wa b2 25.000 
NEELY rg a 


BENE BEST 


en vse LTS 
weet ce pL A RAE oo, FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Man ufacture bells of every pam, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin, Addre 


BLAKE BELL ‘co., Boston, Mass. 
LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT yd RIN 








te 
“OREST BELL METAL. (COPPER AND TIN.) 
__ 1SHANE'S BELL FOUNDEY. BALTIMORE, MD 
fie vidoins Ft 0, FOUNDRY 


— R, Dy bay wong: ~ 
Cincinnati 
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The Recorder founded 1816: 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East MTH STREET, N. Y. 








— FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 








CONTENTS 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
Forward Movements in Theological Training. 


VI. Progressive Orthodoxy at Andover. Rev. 


Some Nineteenth Century Pilgrim Fathers. Rev. 


THE HOME: 


Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls. Mrs. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


J. H. Chandler 724 
Christianity in the Army. Gen. 0.0. Howard 725| BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


A. G. Upton 726 


The Living Dead—a poem. Clarence Hawkes 72 
Changed Idols. Judith Spencer 72 
A Convenient Fue). H. M.N 72 


714 | Three Full Courses of Study. 





THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder aasaiaaed 1816: The C ongrepationatiet, 1849, 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. ‘Pun YEAR IN ADVANCK, $3.00. 
Iv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, 83.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s addres’, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 centa per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to emount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





cuuncl W BELLS, > PALS A a chIMES, 
ers. 
Best Work & Setlsfection ease, Whee "Price. "feeun, ete., Free 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 





Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y. 
ie Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10b-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FisK & CO. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 

Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 











EDITORIAL: 

Paragraphs 77 | The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
Our Theological Seminaries 718 a oe nee stow ¥. 
What Memorial Day Suggests 718 sana ~ ee ve 
Hopeful Signs in Japan 718 BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 

: mee BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
What Help Have You Received from Somé Heroic 

Fall souee opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
Life? : 719 addre EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 

Week in Review 719 CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
In Brief 721 | WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 


- Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
45 necessary 
. 8. L. CADY ana “Miss C. E. Capy, Principals, 





Interior 122 
London 722 MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
CONTRIBUTIONS: Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 


New laboratories with electrical plant. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
6 five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 

skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, [894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 








7 MASsAC HU SETTS, AMHERST, 


23}OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smithand Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 











Clara Smith Colton 729 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 730 MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for June 3 731 THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LAN- 
guages and Amherst Summer School. Opens 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topie, June 3-9 731 July 2, 1894. For program address Prof. W. L. 
MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 
LITERATURE 733 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHE MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 
NEWS FRO) { CHURCHES: 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Semi-centennial of Harvard Church 735 Bridgewater, Mass., offers excellent facilities for 
7 4 a training teachers. Entrance examinations FRIDAY, 
Massachusetts General Association 735 June 29, WEDNESDAY, Sept. 5, beginning at 8 A. M. 
a a ee pve wid For circulars address 
New York General Association 736 ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Prineipal. 
Michigan Association 737 —— 


FOR WOMEN, 
AURORA, N.Y. 


Location beautiful and 


WELLS COLLEG 


























Notices 

paces healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Oberlin Revisited 732 | Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 
The Burlington Plan 732 MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 

Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 739 POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 

7 ihe Wit da matin on ‘i Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 739 with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
The Presbyterians at Saratoga 740 jife. Laboratories. 22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 
Yale Divinity Anniversary 740 = 
inane “| New England Conservatory oi Music. 

eer : (The Leading C “sean riagayta of America.) 

The Congregationalist Services, No. 16 741 Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée Faelten, Director, 
Biadatins — Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 

pane Cran 742 FRANK W. HA ce, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 
The Business Outlook a6 SS — 
Christian Endeavor Notes 744 Subscribers’ Column. 
Marriages and Deaths 745 | ——————_——_- a ~ —— 

ass: a ary Society 746 Notices in this column, not aguenting five lines (eight words 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 146 to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
New England Evangelistic Association 746 | ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 

s e dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 

Pointers from Pittsfield 747 


Pulpit Supply.— Two ministers from Scotland, of 
considerable pulpit experience, will be at liberty during 
July and August to preach for pastors during their vaca- 
tion, or would supply vacant pulpits. The highest testi- 
monials. Address Clericus, Congregationatist, Boston. 


For Sale.—Rich church furniture, pews, etc., at a 
very low price. To be sees at church, corner of Berkeley 
and Newbury Streets. 





Basiness Opportunity.—I desire correspondence 
with a Christian man of business ability, commanding 
five to ten thousand dollars, with a view to interest him 
in a tong-established business in Omaha, Neb.—one of 
the best of its kind. A — opportunity offers to 
examine into this to some lay delegate or visitor to the 
H. M. meeting. U nquestioned references, east or west. 
Address “ Business, Omaha,” care Congregationalist, 
Boston, 





HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
: Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827 


SiukeH LIGHT 

“Frink’s Patent s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil. or Electric. give 
the most powerful softest, 
cheapest, and best ght known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, etc, New and el- 
po ages designs. Send size of room, 

t circular & estimate. A liberal 
a disconnt to churches & the trade 

Don’t be dee 


eived by cheap imitations. 
LP. FRINK. Ue Parl StaNe Ye 
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NEW EDITION. 
CYRUS HAMLIN. 
MY LIFE AND TIMES. 


Mapy illustrations. Price, $2.50. 

“No one who reads the book will regret that he has 
done so. A strong fascination saturates the book from 
beginning to end.”’— The /nvependent. 

“The style is bright, racy, and full of every pleasing 
element. It should be read everywhere. It is equally 
amapesting to the secular reader and to the missionary 

ker.”’— Public Opinion. 


OTHER MISSIONARY BOOKS. 
Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. 


By Rev. JoHNn L. ATKINSON, missionary in Japan. 

Pp. 309. Price, $1.25. 

“ This is a free yet accurate rendering of the J fypanese 
account, and is a credit to the scholarship and literary 
skill of the author.” — Congregationalist. 


Two Volunteer Missionaries. 

By 8S. W. Ponb, Jr. Price, $1.25. 

“Once read, their story of extraordinary episodes will 
leave vivid pictures.”— The Advance 


Forty Years Among the Zulus. 
By JosiAu TYLER, D.D. Pp. 300. Price, $1.25. 
“The story is simple, earnest and lifelike, and we 
me f wish there were more of it and that the daily record 
had been lengthened many fold.”’— Public Opinion. 


Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away Land. 
By Rey. CuAs, C. Tracy, missionary in Turkey. 
Price, $1.25. 

“The book teems with missionary information set 
forth in an attractive manner, and the illustrations are 
anusually good.’”’—Occident 


Morning Light in Many Lands. 
By DANIEL MARCH, D. D., author of “ Night Scenes 
in the Bible,” “ Our Father’s House,” * Joseph,” 
etc. Pp.416. Price, $2.00. 
An interesting account of the author's trip around the 
world visiting missions, studying the natives and meth- 
ods of evangelizing work among them. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks, For use in public and private 
schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 


A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, gocents. 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, 40 cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceues. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 3¢ cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, @ cencs. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, o cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 «és. 

The Ten Little Sunflowers, 4 humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents, 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts. 

The Jolly Little Waiters, 0 cents. 

The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 cems. 

I'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 





Sample copy of Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


A Day with Birds =»« Flowers 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings. 
A BEAUTIFUL 16 PAGE SERVICE, 


Floral Praise [) ‘hi? 9 
Ne. 12,” For Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 
4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








JUST ISSUED! HULL’S 


Children’s Day Service 
No. 10 for 1894. 


It has 18 Charming new Songs and Supplement con- 
taining a beautiful Floral Exercise, the 


‘*PRICELESS GARLAND.”’ 

Send 5 cents fr. Specimen Copy of both, the Service and 
Supplement. Price of the Service, $4.00 per hundred. 
By mail $450. One dozen Supplement, which is suffi- 
cient, 25 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 182 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


pits Salt 
TEAGHERS : BIBLE 


Shoes enset fhe kind Sp ge wari, 
isNOW READY. 
Large.clear t: New Aidsand He it Ips; 
fine eer: Genabio bi bindings. Ad rman 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., oy 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OVER 125 GIRLS 


Have Now Been Educated 


IN MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, 
SCULPTURE, ETC., 


Free of All Expense 


UNDER THE PLAN OF 


ETC. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


which will be sent free to any address by 


These girls tell, themselves, how they did it in a little book, } 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia | 
e 





HARPER'S 


WUVVIOO000000 


MAGAZINE 


If you care for Reminiscences of Great Men, read 


MEMORIES OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, by G. W. SMALLEY 


If you enjoy a Good Story, you have 


A WAITRESS, by CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
If you are fond of a Strong Serial, do not fail to read 
TRILBY, by GEORGE DU MAURIER 


If you like Charming Pictures, you will be delighted with 


THE JAPANESE SPRING, by ALFRED PARSONS 


CONTAINS 


4 


COMPLETE 
SHORT 
STORIES 











THERE ARE EIGHT OTHER STRONG FEATURES IN THIS NUMBER 


GOOD ALL THROUGH! — 


June Issue Ready May 22 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, - New York 


DOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO000000000000000000000000500 





Seasonable Books. 
JUST ISSUED. 


WITH THE WILD FLOWERS. 


By E. M. HArpInGE. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 


$1.00. 

This delightful little book carries the reader through 
the whole season with the wild flowers, as they make 
their appearance. It is written with imagination, and 
the quality of thoroughly interesting and entertaining 
the reader, without sacrificing either accuracy or detail. 


THE AMATEUR AQUARIST. 
By Mark SAMUEL. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.00. 

An American book indispensable to every aquarium 
owner. It contains Complete Instructions for making a 
New Self-sustaining Aquarium, requiring Change of 
Water but Once a Year,and tells How, When and Where 
to find suitable water plants and fishes. It contains over 
Fifty new Illustrations from life by which to identify 
the specimens. 

* Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





E have something new, 
Neat and attractive in 
TOPIC CARDS... .... 
The Finlay Bros. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Send for samples. 





A NEW SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 


“ CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA.” 


A popular history of their ortain, net, polity, growth 
and work. By Rey. ALBERT E. DUNNING, D. D. Special 
chapters by Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D D. - % ‘ongregational 
Work and Progress in the West ‘and Northwest; Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D. D., on Congregationalists and their 
Young People; Rev. H. oe Bridgman, on Congregational 
Literature; and Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D. D , on Ecclesi- 
astical Councils. +e eo by Rev. KicHarp 8. 
Storrs, D.D., LL. D d Major-General OLIVER O. 
HOWARD. An agent wanted in every Congregational 
community. For fuil particulars address 


J. A. HILL & CO., Publishers, 
44 East 14th St., New York. 


Columbia Popularity 1s 
4 and the Columbia 
rove | models for 1894 are 
9 achieving a popular- 


ity never before accorded even to Colum- 

bias. Seven new peerless wheels which need 

only to be seen to be 

, >” appreciated. Their 

beauty appeals to 

the eye, and their 

construction to the 

~ good sense of every 

wheelman in the 

land, while their standard price of $125 

proves particularly attractive to purchasers 
of high grade bicycles. 

POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford, 


All Columbia agents furnish our catalogue 
free, or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Uur God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


*& THE HANDBOOK SERIES. % 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

No. 2 for 1894, now ready, is called 

FORWARD MOVEMENTs, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting lines 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and ome description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that ‘‘Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


% FORM OF ADMISSION. *% 

To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb. 22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


tk CONGREGATIONALISM + 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 

The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 








HE approach of Memorial Day again 
reminds us of the debt the country 


owes to those who laid down their 
lives in the Civil War which closed twenty- 
nine years ago. The portrait of the most 
famous surviving officer of that war, Maj.- 
Gen. Oliver O. Howard, we place on our 
cover page this week. A graduate of Bow- 
doin College and of the West Point Military 
Academy, and an instructor in the latter 
institution till he was called into the field 
in 1861, General Howard was admirably 
equipped intellectually for the great serv- 
ices he has rendered to his country, not less 
in peace than in war. To him as much as 
to General Meade the country is indebted 
for the victory at Gettysburg, the decisive 
battle of the Civil War. He was made a 
major general of volunteers in 1862 and 
a Major geveral in the regular army in 1886. 
At the close of the war he was made com- 
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missioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, which 
position he held for nine years, rendering a 
service for which the colored race and all 
who are interested in the welfare of human- 
ity will hold him in lasting remembrance. 
General Howard, now in command of the 
Department of the Atlantic, United States 
Army, will be retired from active service 
Nov. 8 of this year, when he will have 
reached the age of sixty-five years. But 
his activities as a Christian soldier, citizen 
and author will not cease. As president of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, the National Temperance Society and 
as connected with various other benevolent 
organizations his time and strength will be 
fully occupied. Everywhere throughout his 
long and honored public career he has made 
his influence felt as a servant of Christ. 
May his life and labors be yet prolonged 
for many years! We are glad to print on 
another page a timely article from his pen. 


Excellent and spiritually uplifting as the 
meeting of the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation in Pittsfield last week was, it suf- 
fered, as so many of our meetings do, from 
a lack of time to discuss the great and vital 
subjects on the program. Comparatively 
petty details of business and unimportant 
reports consumed time that could better 
have been devoted to a free exchange of 
views on topics that were in several cases 
opened with peculiar suggestiveness by the 
assigned speakers. The gathering had the 
virtues and the vices of a New England 
town meeting. to which its present make-up 
likens it more than formerly, when it repre- 
sented conferences and associations only. 
It has gained in enthusiasm and in what 
may be called an associational conscious- 
ness, and lost, perhaps, a little of its deliber- 
ative character. A new increase of repre- 
sentation, together with the removal of the 
restriction forbidding the sending of the 
same delegate for more than two successive 
years, will tend still further toward making 
the association a popular body. There 
ought to be a little more care in perfecting 
arrangements in advance, especially those 
relating to the appointment of important 
committees and the transaction of routine 
business, 


Friends of the Indians cannot regard the 
attitude of the House committee on Indian 
affairs without great anxiety and alarm. 
Its policy seems to be to abolish the Board 
of Indian Commissioners and to cripple the 
educational work of the government for 
the Indians. The commissioners, since the 
board was established by recommendation 
of President Grant, have been men of large 
ability, who have freely given their time in 
visiting the different tribes, and whose in- 
fluence has brought about a revolution in 
the administration of Indian affairs and 
has saved millions of dollars to the govern- 
ment. Many of the abuses which disgraced 
the nation have been removed, and rapid 
steps taken toward the civilization of the 
Indians. The House committee now pro- 


poses to cut off the $5,000 annual appropri- 
ation for the expenses of the commission, 
and to reduce the salary of the superintend- 
ent of Indian schools from $3,000 to $2,500. 
Such petty meanness can have only one ex- 
planation. It is the expression of a deter- 
mination to bring back the period of whole- 
sale fraud and mismanagement which has 
dishonored the history of our government’s 
relations with the Indians. The present ad- 
ministration cannot do an act which wou!d 
leave on it a greater stigma than this. 
Those who care for the Indians or for the 
credit of our nation should write to their 
representatives in Congress remonstratiog 
emphatically against such unrighteous mis- 
representation of public sentiment. 

Do home missions pay? Forty-five years 
ago in a small town in Wisconsin was or- 
ganized a church of seven members. Self- 
denial. and sacrifice marked its early days. 
For eight years it received aid to the amount 
of between two and three hundred dollars a 
year from the Home Missionary Society, 
aggregating less than $2,000 in all. In the 
ninth year it became self-supporting and 
began its contributions toward the same 
work. It has since averaged annually be- 
tween $400 and $500, and has given already 
over $15,000. In its immediate vicinity this 
pioneer church has aided substantially in 
establishing ten or twelve churches, some 
of which have become self-supporting and 
regular contributors to the C. H. M.S. 
Beginning with seven, this church now has 
over 500 members, and from its ranks sev- 
eral have gone into missionary fields and 
ten or more into the ministry, while still 
others nourished here are now preparing for 
a similar career. It may be well, in view 
of the present embarrassments under which 
our Home Missionary Society is laboring, 
to ponder this by no means exceptional 
illustration of the way in which bread cast 
upon the waters returns after not so very 
many days. 


The heresy case which for more than a 
year has occupied the attention of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada was settled, May 
11, by the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa in 
a way that offers an instructive example to 
the General Assembly now in session at 
Saratoga. Prof. John Campbell was tried 
and condemned by the rresbytery of Mont- 
real on account of a lecture he delivered in 
February, 1893, entitled The Perfect Book 
or the Perfect Father. In it he claimed 
that revelation is progressive, that revelation 
in the Old Testament is incomplete, and 
that the Old Testament contains statements 
which are contrary to the spirit and the 
letter of the New Testament. He also 
claimed that upon our earthly sphere evil, 
physical or spiritual, is not of God. The 
presbytery charged him with impugning and 
discrediting the Bible as the infallible source 
of religious truth and with saying that God 
has nothing to do with the judging or 
punishing of the wicked. Professor Camp- 
bell reaffirmed and ably defended his po- 
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sition before the synod, showed the injustice 
of his accusers, and declared that their 
charges were false and malicious. Finally, 
in further conference with the presbytery, 
he accepted the following positions: 


1. The statements of the Old Testament 
writers as to the character of God were true 
as far as they went, but in a few cases were 
pot the whole truth. 

2. That in the great majority of cases the 

Father, when smiting in judgment and in dis- 
cipline or chastisement, aets in accordance 
with general laws, or through secondary 
causes, 
Undoubtedly, Professor Campbell would 
have been willing to say of these two state- 
ments that they were true as far as they 
went, but not the whole truth. He has 
been kept during the entire year from 
performing his duties in the Presbyterian 
College of Montreal, but has now been 
acquitted by the synod, The Presbyterian 
Church of Canada is saved from discredit 
and Professor Campbell will return to the 
labors which the presbytery ought never 
to have interrupted. 


—— 


OUR THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARIES. 

We print this week the last of a series of 
six articles on Forward Movements in The- 
ological Training. These articles, we be- 
lieve, are among the most valuable we have 
published in recent years. They will be of 
great service to young men in choosing the 
place for their preparation for the ministry, 
to pastors in informing themselves of pres- 
ent methods of study which may guide them 
in the researches of maturer years, and to 
the churches which need to know what in- 
fluences are most potent over the young 
men who are soon to be their teachers and 
leaders. 

Our seminaries, as Mr, Chandler says, are 
largely hid from public view. Decided im- 
pressions about them prevail without ade- 
quate knowledge. Men who have never 
spent a day with any one of them are often 
dogmatic in public expression of disap- 
proval of their work and influence. It is 
especially important that intelligent opin- 
ions about them should be formed in the 
present transition period when changes in 
theological belief and in methods of Chris- 
tian work under leadership of pastors are 
so marked and rapid. 

These articles have been written for the 
purpose of describing those newer features 
of seminary life which illustrate lines of 
progress in the denomination. Bangor and 
Oberlin, which have not been included in 
the series, are not less important than the 
others. Each has its own field, and is an 
honor to Congregational churches. But the 
writer of these articles did not find in these 
two seminaries important forward move- 
ments not represented in any of the others. 

The new movements are indicated in the 
titles of the articles: applied Christianity; 
new theology, sociology and field work, an 
educational scheme, Bible study, progress- 
ive orthodoxy. They show that systematic 
theology has not at present the great pre- 
ponderance it once had in the seminaries 
over the study of the Bible and of social 
conditions and the practical application of 
truth to life. These articles make it plain 
that there is a new theology, and in a de- 
gree indicate what it is. The leading teach- 
ers in our seminaries frankly claim to be 
reformers in theology. They recognize the 
fact that a restatement of doctrines is de- 
manded, and they are striving to meet the 
demand. That this restatement is radical 
in its aim can hardly be denied. Some pro- 
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fessors may claim that they are only bring- 
ing about a readjustment of the framework 
of the old system of New England theology, 
but their readjustment begins at the foun- 
dation. The theology of Edwards, Hopkins, 
Emmons, Taylor and Park, with its various 
modifications as presented by these great 
teachers, is no longer dominant in any of 
our seminaries. 

If the change now going on may be 
briefly characterized, it appears that the 
starting point for the evidences of super- 
natural religion is not now found in natu- 
ral theology, but in the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers and 
in the church composed of believers through 
the ages of its history. The Bible has come 
to be regarded, not as a code of rules or a 
storehouse of proof texts, but as the high- 
est record of Christian experience, which 
is to be interpreted only by experience 
similar in its character. Biblical theology 
thus becomes the basis of systematic the- 
ology, which is being reconstructed by new 
and diligent research into the Bible. 

But we think that those who read these 
articles together will be most impressed by 
the systematic efforts made to study the 
fields of labor under present conditions and 
the characteristics of each student, with his 
adaptability to particular fields. As in 
other professions, ‘so in the ministry the 
proportion of specialists is rapidly increas- 
ing. Mission fields, city work, country life, 
the training of workers, require men of dif- 
ferent capacities and different kinds of prep- 
aration. Our seminaries seem to be alive 
to the requirements of the churches and to 
be planning to meet them comprehensively 
and adequately. They are inviting able 
teachers from other denominations and from 
other lands to supplement the labors of 
their own faculties. We believe we have 
furnished in these articles ample evidence 
that Congregational schools of theology are 
maintaining sound learning, are loyal to the 
churches they represent and that they exer- 
cise also large influence for good in other 
denominations. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what we 
have said before, that the writer of these 
articles has stated his own opinions and im- 
pressions, unqualified by any restrictions 
from the editors of the Congregationalist. 
It was not our purpose to criticise or defend 
any of the seminaries, but simply to secure 
a report from an impartial observer, fitted, 
as Mr. Chandler is, by having studied in 
two seminaries and by several years’ experi- 
ence in the ministry. For his careful, dis- 
criminating and yet sympathetic and appre- 
ciative reports he deserves the thanks of 
seminaries, ministers and churches. 


i 


WHAT MEMORIAL DAY SUGGESTS. 


A clever writer of observations upon pres- 
ent day life says: ‘‘There is no longer a 
national sentiment of grief for the dead 
who died for the Union. What grief still 
survives is personal. The national senti- 
ment is rather of rejoicing that the Union 
was saved.”’ In the nature of things this 
must be so, for of the 2,778,304 who served 
only 359,528 died during the war, and to the 
survivors, their widows and children and 
the widows and children of those who died 
in service, the nation had paid up to June 
30 the sum of $1,576,503,544. 

Moreover, the very reason that the nearly 
3,000,000 men fought was that*we might be 
able to glory in a nation saved rather than 
mourn over the 300,000 slain. But in the 
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midst of our rejoicing over a united nation— 
threatened today, however, by new sectional 
hatreds born of differing economic standards 
rather than varying conceptions of the rela- 
tions between State and nation—let us not 
fail to think with tender sympathy of the 
fatherless, brotherless, husbandless, sonless 
ones, to whom every recurring Memorial 
Day is one of personal sorrow as well as 
pride. Only thus can we of this generation 
escape being utterly selfish in our joy. 
When you meet the veterans who survive, 
think not alone that they saved the country, 
but that their comrades in the ranks died, 
and dying, broken hearts, shattered homes, 
wrecked hopes came to thousands who still 
survive, glad that their dead were patriots, 
but sad because they abide not in the flesh. 


ooo 


HOPEFUL SIGNS IN JAPAN. 


It is barely twenty years since the first 
churches were organized in Japan in con- 
nection with the American Board. Until 
about this time Christianity was strictly 
forbidden throughout the empire, and any 
profession of interest in it was sure to en- 
tail persecution, exile and possibly death. 
The great changes wrought since then in 
the condition of the country, in its political 
life and, above all, in its religious life, quite 
transcend those of any other country in 
modern time. After the first restrictions 
on the promalgation of the gospel were re-- 
moved came a period of great progress. 
New missionaries were eager to go to this 
field, and a larger number in proportion 
were sent thither by the board and by other 
societies yn to any other during the same 
time. It Was deemed by all important to 
improve the opportunities offered, and dif- 
ferent societies vied with each other in 
efforts to evangelize a people of so great 
interest and promise. 

Then came the enthusiasm among the 
Japanese people for everything foreign. 
Western ideas prevailed in all departments 
of physical and mental effort. Western sci- 
ence, Western education, anything foreign 
or Western was popular, not excepting for- 
eign religions. While this condition of 
affairs lasted there was a strong preposses- 
sion in favor of Christianity. Additions to 
the churches numbered by thousands each 
year, the great revival in the Doshisha, the 
growth of large and strong self-supporting 
churches at central points, the development 
of institutions for the education of young 
women—all marked a progress in the reli- 
gious life and character of the people quite 
unprecedented in the history of missions. 
Missionaries of all boards were earnest in 
improving the opportunities thus opened on 
every hand and pleaded earnestly for an 
increase in their numbers, that they might 
take advantage of a state of affairs which 
all felt might not long continue. 

The fields first opened by missionaries of 
the American Board, at no little sacrifice 
and painstaking, were entered also by rep- 
resentatives of other societies, who shared 
with our missionaries the results of earlier 
labors. For a time there was very little 
opposition on the part of the old religions. 
They seemed overborne by the tide setting 
so strongly in favor of foreign thought and 
sentiment. But the last four or five years 
have witnessed a great change. Active op- 
position has been developed; men of the 
Buddhist faith have been thoroughly edu- 
cated abroad and return home prepared to 
make a desperate stand for the old faith. 
Buddhist preachers and Buddhist literature 
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have been employed to hinder evangelical 
work and evangelical preachers at almost 
every point. Representatives of non-evan- 
gelical views have entered the field, as the 
American and German Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists establishing missions at Tokyo, 
founding an institution for the training of 
young men, and issuing magazines and 
papers to disseminate their peculiar ideas 
far and wide throughout the country. 

Then came a reaction in public sentiment 
in favor of everything Japanese, and any 
interest in Christianity or profession of that 
faith was deemed unpatriotic. Even the 
holding of property in behalf of American 
missionaries was deemed unpatriotic, and 
good men, in full sympathy with Christian- 
ity, were constrained by public sentiment 
to decline any further service of this sort 
lest it should compromise them with their 
people. Then the agitation over treaties 
disturbed and distracted the popular mind. 
Add to this the return to Japan of a man 
who, twenty years before, had been honored 
and loved for his eminent services as a 
Christian teacher in leading many young 
men of promise to the knowledge of the 
gospel, now throwing all his influence 
against it and against Christian institutions. 
It was but natural that young men whom 
he had instructed in former years should 
be attracted by his new efforts and more or 
less influenced by them. 

Last of all should be mentioned some 
young men of promise, educated partly in 
this country and partly in Europe, who 
have unfortunately become imbued with 
non-evangelical sentiments touching some 
of the leading doctrines of the gospel. It 
is not strange that young men so eager for 
everything that is new, so desirous to be 
leaders in thought and not to be left behind 
in the race of progress in any direction 
whatsoever, should be carried away for a 
time by the claims of an ‘‘ advanced”’ the- 
ology, but we have reason to believe that 
the great body of the pastors and the young 
men who have been educated in our institu- 
tions are loyal to the truth, that they have 
been too firmly anchored in the gospel to be 
turned away by adverse influences, which 
have been brought to bear upon them as 
upon few other young Christians in any 
part of the world. They have not be- 
hind them centuries of confirmed Christian 
thought and habits of Christian life. We 
must not expect too much of them. If 
more of our Japanese pastors and more 
young men who are now leaders of thought 
could have had such an experience as Mr. 
Neesima had, in the home of Hon. Alpheus 
Hardy, in the thorough, systematic course 
of study at college and seminaries and still 
later by his travel abroad, under circum- 
stances best fitted to develop his mind and 
broaden his judgment, other results might 
have followed. 

The late meeting of the Sokwai, repre- 
senting the entire body of Japanese Kumiai 
churches, reported in these columns a fort- 
night ago, was one of special encourage- 
ment. It had been looked forward to with 
some anxiety, but the spirit of the discus- 
sions and the action taken proved that, de- 
spite so many disturbing influences, the 
great majority were loyal to sound princi- 
ples. The spiritual power displayed, the 
humble, earnest reliance upon the spirit of 
God to guide in their deliberations, were in- 
dicative of a ripened Christian experience 
of richest promise for time to come. Noth- 


ing better illustrates the earnest evangelical 
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sentiment of this representative body than 
the unanimous vote to extend an invitation 
to Mr. Moody to visit Japan. A suggestion 
which had appeared in some of the religious 
papers, that the missionaries should be- 
come members of the local churches and 
all funds at their disposal be placed in the 
hands of the churches, found little or no 
favor and served only to call out heartier 
expressions of sympathy and appreciation 
of the missionaries. The deliberations of 
the Sokwai and the spirit that ruled through- 
out this meeting were delightful evidences 
of the ability of the Japanese churches to 
manage their own affairs wisely and well, 
and were the best evidence of their early 
independence in the conduct of their own 
affairs. Indeed, the question of maintain- 
ing their own home missionary society with- 
out help from abroad was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, but on the whole deemed to be a 
little premature. 

When we consider the results ‘during the 
last year, a year of sifting, in which many 
names were dropped from the rolls of 
church membership while, on the other hand, 
over 1,000 new members were added to the 
churches, with larger contributions to Chris- 
tian objects than ever before, when we com- 
pare the results in the field with those of 
other societies there is every reason for en- 
couragement, notwithstanding the year’s 
losses and trials. Taken altogether the 
mission of the American Board has had a 
great deal to struggle against, and that it 
has been able to hold its ground and to re 
port such results as have been reported is 
certainly an occasion of gratitude—almost 
of surprise. 

-— —_ 
WHAT HELP HAVE YOU RECEIVED 
FROM SOME HEROIO LIFE? 


The livés and characters of many historic 
heroes make deep and inspiring impressions 
upon most of us, although, as modern schol- 
arship weighs them more justly in the scales 
of inquiry, some of them do not loom up as 
large as they used to. But among them 
many splendid and ennobling examples al- 
ways will continue to be found. Yet is it 
not true that we often gain even a greater 
benefit from the less conspicuous and often 
unconscious heroism of some comparatively 
humble life? How many of us owe more 
than we ever can express to our mothers or 
to a teacher or to some brave and noble 
spirit within the range of our early observa- 
tion who taught us ineffaceably how to bear 
pain, poverty, sorrow or neglect bravely and 
beautifully! 

The subject broadens and deepens so fast 
when suggested at all that we need not, and 
cannot, expand it largely here. Each of us 
can recall somé strong and sacred influence 
which has helped to render this world a 
better place. When the pessimist bewails 
the evil around us and prophesies coming 
ruin, it is enough to remember the heroes, 
living or dead, whom we have known and 
who have proved forever the folly of dis- 
trust and fear. 

To the Christian of course the heroism of 
Jesus is more impressive the more it is stud- 
ied. If it were only that of a mere man it 
would not fail to exert tremendous power. 
And as Memorial Day revives the memories 
of the great host who offered strength and 
happiness and even life at the call of their 
country, thousands of whom gave them- 
selves thus to God as purposely and sincerely 
as if they had heard His voice calling them, 
the help which we all have received from 
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their heroic lives surely needs no enforce- 


ment. 
te 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives has admitted, by the surprising vote 
of 132 to 39, the Norwegian liquor license 
bill in place of an adverse report of the liquor 
law committee. It was evident from the 
debate that the opponents of the bill, the 
liquor sellers and the prohibitionists, trusted 
to the report of the committee and did not 
look for any such vote as was given for the 
bill. But before the matter came to a vote 
friends of the bill had carried on a wide- 
spread public agitation in several large 
towns, particularly in the Connecticut Val- 
ley. A delegation of leading men of Spring- 
field came to the State House, and, at a 
conference in the Blue Room, urged their 
representatives to vote forthe bill. A guar- 
antee was given that if the bill should be 
passed the stock of a company to issue 
licenses in Springfield would be taken by 
the best citizens interested in the suppres- 
sion of liquor selling. Active friends of the 
bill were at the State House several days 
before the debate and also on that day, and 
no effort was spared to educate the people 
to the nature of the legislation proposed, to 
convert them to its favor and then to inter- 
est the members of the Legislature. The 
vote for the bill was so strong that its pas- 
sage by the House seems probable, but in 
the nature of the case the hostility to the 
bill will show itself with great energy in 
the Senate. 





The Legislature is practically agreed upon 
the bills to prevent the watering of the stock 
of the quasi public corporations, These 
several bills put these corporations under 
the regulation of State commissions more 
than ever before and thus tend to extend 
the sphere of control of business by the 
State. But this objection was not brought 
out with prominence during the debate. 
The decision on this important measure 
will be momentous. If the right course is 
followed a staggering blow will be dealt at 
robbery in high places, viz., in the directors’ 
rooms of corporations. That a full bench 
of the Supreme Court sat recently to hear 
arguments on the constitutionality of the 
collateral inheritance law shows how vital 
is the principle involved and the force of 
the precedent to be established. 





It has been a week of catastrophe, in 
which the elements have wrought sad havoc 
with property and life. Drought long con- 
tinued has made an outbreak of fire doubly 
threatening, and the long list of forest fires 
testifies to the ruin compassed and homes 
threatened. Few of the large cities have 
escaped serious fires, but Boston has been 
peculiarly unfortunate. On the afternoon 
of the 15th a fire started ia the tenement 
house district of the extreme South End, 
bordering on Roxbury, and ere it was sub- 
dued it had destroyed a schoolhouse, fire 
engine house, one hundred and sixty odd 
wooden and thirteen brick buildings, ren- 
dered more than 1,000 families homeless and 
stripped an area of twelve acres of property 
valued at $500,000 approximately. Aid from 
the municipal government and from indi- 
viduals to the homeless, foodless and rai- 
mentless poured in swiftly, and none seem 
likely to suffer severely as the result of the 
catastrophe save those whose all was unin- 
sured, Like a beacon and a safe harbor the 
Ruggles Street Baptist Church stood out on 
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the outskirts of the burned district, saying 
to all, ‘‘Seek us if you need aid,’’ and the 
superb way in which pastor, people and 
the church’s trained workers sheltered, fed, 
clothed, healed and solaced the unfortunate 
has taught the city a lesson such as it has 
not had in many a day, that there is no in- 
stitution in society comparable with the 
church as an agent of relief in such a crisis, 
and no form of achurch so efficient as the 
one that week in and week out opens its 
doors, provides a dispensary, nursery and 
the other features of the institutional 
church. In Western New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Minnesota excessive rainfall has 
flooded the streams and swept away prop- 
erty of great value, while Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and the other towns along Lake 
Michigan saw such sights on the 18th as are 
commonly associated with perils on the 
ocean. Twenty-eight vessels foundered in 
sight of Chicago alone and as many sailors 
lost their lives. 





Public interest for a time will be diverted 
from the debate in the Senate upon the 
tariff per se to the investigation of the 
charges freely made that the great indus- 
tries and aggregations of capital termed 
trusts have shaped the final form of the 
Wilson bill, so that if passed as they decree 
senators procuring that result will receive 
generous pecuniary reward and the trusts 
be guaranteed abnormal profits. Senators 
Hunton of Virginia and Kyle of South Da- 


kota admit that they were approached by ewhether be was a puppet or a man.” 


agents of persons interested in a tariff that 
would protect and enrich them, who offered 
bribes for their votes, which they spurned. 
A well-known journalist, over his own sig- 
nature, has published a’somewhat circum- 
stantial account of the way in which the 
sugar trust secured from the Senate com- 
mittee the reported amendments, which if 
passed by Congress will, it is estimated, put 
$50,000,000 in the coffers of the trust. The 
journalist’s charges include the administra- 
tion, for the proposed legislation is, accord- 
ing to him, simply the price paid for the 
sum of $400,000 placed by the sugar trust in 
the hands of the national Democratic com- 
mittee in 1892, and expended by Hon. W. C. 
Whitney in furthering the election of Mr. 
Cleveland. So much for the charges. The 
Senate could scarcely ignore them, inas- 
much as two of its members conceded 
that bribery had been attempted, and inas- 
much as the history of the manipulation of 
the tariff bill by the Senate committee was 
conceded by public sentiment to give the 
color of truth to the charges. Hence Sen- 
ator Lodge’s resolution demanding investi- 
gation was passed without serious opposi- 
tion and was amended so as to be most 
inclusive and free from partisan bias. Vice- 
president Stevenson did his work well in 
the appointment of a strong committee— 
Senators Gray, Lindsay, Lodge, Davis and 
Allen—and they are now at work. Unfor- 
tunately, they have decided to sit with 
closed doors. If they mean business—which 
the country demands—the white glare of 
absolute publicity would seem to be best. 
A graver charge calling for more absolute 
candor never came before a Senate com- 
mittee, 





In the intervals allowed for the discussion 
of questions other than the tariff, two com- 
mendable steps were taken in the Senate 
last week. It passed the lottery bill for 


which we have been contending and which 
Senator Hoar has been ‘ fathering’? and 
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pressing strenuously and ably. Unless ma- 
terially altered by amendments made neces- 
sary in order to secure favorable action, 
ratification by the House and the signature 
of the President are the only steps neces- 
sary now to insure a Jaw which if enforced 
will give the lottery companies serious 
trouble to circumvent. It may reduce the 
dividends of the stockholders in the lottery 
and express companies of the country, but 
it will save money for countless thousands 
of our people stricken with the dread dis- 
ease of wanting to get much for nothing. 
Recent reports from Kansas and Missouri 
indicate that those States have lottery 
schemes almost as formidable and quite as 
evil as the Honduras Lottery in its Florida 
domicile. It will be remembered that the 
mission which brought the venerable John 
G. Paton to this country was the enlistment 
of the United States in an international co- 
operative movement prohibiting traffic in 
firearms and liquor in the New Hebrides 
Islands. Asa result of his labors memori- 
als urging this course were presented to 
the Senate last August. The committee on 
foreign relations has at last reached a con- 
clusion, viz., that we ought to help in such 
a commendable work, just as we have in 
the Congo Free State. May the Senate ac- 
cept the recommendation! 





When the New York Legislature ad- 
journed we remarked that the time had 
come when Governor Flower was ‘‘to show 
Since 
in his veto messages of last week he so freely 
questioned the motives of the New York 
legislators, possibly we may be pardoned 
for expressing the opinion that time has 
shown that the governor is a ‘‘ puppet.” 
Every measure for the purification of the 
government of the cities of the State, espe- 
cially those referring to the city of New 
York—save two—has met with his veto, 
and he has gone out of bis way in his most 
recent messages to attack the characters 
and impugn the motives of those who fa- 
vored the measures he—or rather Tammany 
—disapproves. Indeed, in his subserviency 
he has gone so far as to eulogize his master, 
informing tbe citizens of the metropolis 
how honest and disinterested their rulers 
are. He refuses to sign the bill appropriat- 
ing funds to enable the legislative commit- 
tee to continue its investigation of New 
York City affairs. He has given the present 
police and park commissioners a new lease of 
life, spurning the opinions of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the City Club, etc. But if he 
and his masters think that the investigation 
will not proceed nor the reforms come in 
time, they do injustice to the citizens of the 
city and the State, for, as a matter of fact, 
the expenses of the investigation will be 
paid by popular subscription rather than 
that it should lapse, and the formation of a 
State federation of municipal leagues last 
week and the adoption by it of a series of 
propositions which it will press upon the 
constitutional convention is an omen of 
what Tammany and all kindred spoils or- 
ganizations must reckon with in coming 
years. 





The conference at Cleveland between the 
miners and the operators of the bituminous 
coal mines of the Interior came to naught, 
making the situation worse, if anything, and 
a conference of the operators subsequently 
held in Pittsburg intensified the disposition 
of the employers to persist in refusing the 
demand of the miners to raise their wages, 
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a demand that Prof. E. W. Bemis of Chicago 
University declares just, an opinion in which 
not a few good men agree. The miners are 
likely to lose, owing to the willingness of 
some of their number to accept the present 
wages, thus permitting some collieries to 
mine and sell and making a complete tie-up 
impossible. Moreover, negroes from the 
South are being substituted, as are Italians 
from the East. Naturally, such a course 
makes violence almost certain. Should the 
strike continue a few weeks longer grave 
complications will follow. Already many 
factories have shut down, owing to the 
scarcity and price of fuel, and at least two 
railroads—the New York Central and the 
Grand Trunk—have curtailed their train 
list, and all the railroads have taken advan- 
tage of their legal right to seize coal en route 
to individuals and lay it up for use in main- 
taining their service as common carriers. 
Our Chicago correspondent describes the 
situation at Pullman. From Philadelphia 
comes the report that Mr. T. V. Powderly, 
formerly chief of the Knights of Labor, 
has been charged with conspiracy against 
the present officials and expelled from mem- 
bership in that order. Mr. Coxey and two 
of his lieutenants have been sentenced to 
twenty days’ imprisonment in the jail of the 
District of Columbia. Thus collapses a 
visionary crusade of a man whose motives 
were as questionable as his methods. The 
course of events at the International Min- 
ers’ Congress in Berlin has been suggestive, 
tumult being the normal state, resulting 
finally in the ascendency of the Socialists, 
the suppression of the conservative Ger- 
man delegates and the withdrawal. of. the 
entire English delegation. 





Dissatisfaction among the Welsh Liberals 
has cropped out anew and leads an observer 
at this distance to fear that they are imi- 
tating the Irish in not possessing an eye 
for historical perspective. A bill for Welsh 
disestablishment has been introduced which 
is so excellent that it has called out, during 
the past week, from the Anglican Church a 
columbiad of denunciation. That the bill 
should be pressed before the registration 
bill or the budget is nonsensical to contem- 
plate, yet such is the contention of the more 
radical Nonconformist Welsh. The compli- 
mentary dinner to be given in London to 
Captain Mahan of the cruiser Chicago oc- 
curs on the 24th anid promises to be nota- 
ble in two respects—first, as a tribute of 
English men of letters to the supremacy of 
an American author in the study and un- 
derstanding of a phase of British history, 
viz., her relative maritime importance, and, 
second, as an opportunity for cementing by 
word and action the brotherhood of the 
English-speaking peoples. The formal open- 
ing of the Manchester Canal by Queen Vic- 
toria signalizes the completion of commer- 
cial enterprise fraught with much import to 
British commerce. By the deaths of Henry 
Morley and Edmund Yates the ranks of Eng- 
lish literary men suffer serious impairment. 





Allusion was made last week to the then 
latest phases of the relation between the 
papacy and France. During the week new 
evidence has been given of the intention of 
the present ministry to be firm as well as 
catholic, a course which has commended 
itself to the House of Deputies, which, by a 
vote of 334 to 142, sanctioned the course of 
Premier Casimir-Périer in compelling the 
papal nuncio, Mgr. Ferrata, to apologize for 
sending a circular letter to the French bish- 
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ops, criticising the law against which the 
Aichbishop of Lyons subsequently rebelled 
and suffered thereby loss of income and the 
humiliation of an order from the Pope re- 
quiring assent to the law. The Pope, for 
reasons of his own, has been playing into 
the hands of the French republic of late, 
but if, as the French premier said last week, 
henceforth the ministerial policy is to ‘‘ con- 
form to the principles inherited from the 
revolution,” then Leo XII[. may change 
his tone. Indeed there are some who say 
he has already, for the official list of those 
soon to be made cardinals does not include 
asingle Frenchman. The execution of the 
anarchist, Henry, in Paris and the shooting 
to death of five Spanish anarchists in Barce- 
lona show that law is still supreme on the 
Continent. 





Chaneellor Caprivi. has at last declared 
his opposition to the return of the Jesuits 
io Germany. This declaration, coming, as 
it does, as a supplement to similar expres- 
sions by several potentates of the minor 
states of the empire, and after a very gen- 
eral uprising of the Protestant population 
protesting against an agreement by the fed- 
eral council with the Reichstag, apparently 
puts an end to the hopes of the Clericals, 
but it must also raise questions as to the 
candor of Caprivi. Italy’s ministry came 
within nine votes of defeat last week. 
Crispi’s problem is by far the most her- 
culean of any European statesman, as is the 
plight of the Italian people the most desper- 
ate. Servia is seething just now and threat- 
ens to be a storm center where a cyclone 
may develop. Greece is grievously smitten, 
in that the recent earthquakes have made 
homeless so many that Greece in her pov- 
erty cannot possibly give the required aid, 
and the friends of that picturesque people 
who, through personal observation or study 
of her literature, have prefited by contact 
with the life of ancient or modern Greece, 
now have an opportunity to show their 
gratitude. Our ex consul in Athens, Prof. 
J. irving Manatt, now of Brown University, 
is doing much to make the needs of Greece 
known, and he will see that any aid contrib- 
uted accomplishes its mission. Portugal is 
thought to be using Great Britain as an 
intermediary in reversing Brazil’s recent 
decision to sunder diplomatic relations with 
Portugal. Just now the Portuguese in 
Brazil have the protection of Great Britain. 
Latest news from Venezuela tells of an 
earthquake on April 28 that killed several 
thousand people in the state of Los Andes, 
but local charity seems adequate. In 1812 
Congress sent $50,000 to Venezuela for relief 
of a similar but far greater disaster. Ja- 
pan's parliament met on the 12th, and the 
anti-foreign faction was defeated in its at- 
tempt to oust the present ministry—a result 
pregnant with blessing to Japan, as the 
future will prove. 





IN BRIEF. 
McCérmick Seminary seems to have been 
Hobson’s choice. He will teach apologetics 
and his name is Benjamin L. Hobson. 





Ewilio Castelar, formerly president of the 
Spanish republic, is orthodox. His reasons for 
putting no faith in socialism as a remedy for 
evils—industrial and political—are “the vile 
nature of man ” and “ the unescapable laws of 
the universe.”’ 





Chicago has a mayor who not ooly refuses 
to prevent sunday bas-+ball games, but ac- 


knowledges frankly that the only reason he 
does not play ball himself that day is because 
he is in his office at the City Hall working on 
municipal business. And this is the man that 
Mr. Stead put faith in! 





With England busy investigating the moral 
versus the financial aspects of the opium ques- 
tion, it hardly seems best for us as a nation to 
do aught to make the drug cheaper or easier 
to obtain. Yet the Senate last week voted to 
retain crude opium on the free list and to 
reduce the duty on smoking opium fifty per 
cent. 





What seems extravagance ofttimes is thrift. 
An expert underwriter of Boston says that if 
the city would pay $15,000 a year to a thor- 
oughly equipped man capable of enforcing 
rigid discipline in its fire department and 
armed with authority to enforce it, the citizens’ 
insurance premiums would be $1,000,000 less 
per year. 





An exceedingly valuable innovation in the 
Annual Encyclopedia of 1893, issued by the 
Appletons, is the department recording gifts 
and bequests for public purposes of $5,000 and 
upward during the preceding twelvemonth. 
That some conception of the duty of the 
wealthy to the public has taken root may 
reasonably be inferred from the total of last 
year’s beneficence, viz., $29,000,000. 





In the drift of today away from individual- 
ism toward socialism the time may soon come 
when it will be apropos to cite Julia Ward 
Howe’s witty rebuke to Charles Sumner, 
whom she once invited to meet a distin- 
gushed actor. Sumner refused, saying, “I 
have got to that period when I have lost all 
interest in individuals.”” ‘‘ Why, Charles,” 
she said, ‘‘ God has not gotten so far as that.”’ 





The use of individual cups at the Lord’s 
Supper has already been adopted by several 
churches, and there can be little doubt that 
this custom will spread rapidly. The Central 
Presbyterian Church of Rochester, N. Y., at 
its last communion service used 2,040 small 
cups, each containing about a teaspoonful of 
wine. The time occupied in distributing 
them was less than when only a few cups 
were used. 





Confirmation of the position taken in our 
editorial on the present state of affairs in 
Japan is found in this statemeat made last 
week by Rev. S. L. Perrin, the Universalist 
missionary to Japan, now in this country: 

Before having studied the situation on the 
field itself I was prepared to believe that the 
so-called orthodox missions in Japan were 
more of less of a failure both in methods and 
results, but I make cheerful acknowledgment 
that I was wrong. 





There are many women who prefer to exert 
their influence upon politics as did the women 
of Lexington, Ky., the other day, who, meet- 
ing a man wearing a Breckinridge button in 
the lapel of his coat and he offering tu walk 
with them, said: ‘‘We should be delighted 
with your company, but we cannot be seen in 
public with a man wearing that button ; neither 
can we receive such a man at our home.”’ The 
Union League Club of Chicago has decided to 
drop Mr. Breckinridge’s name from its roll. 





The People’s Church, Boston, has provided 
a place where bicycles will be cared for during 
church service and invites people to come to 
church on their wheels. This is a step which 
other churches alive to their opportunities 
will follow. A bicycle shed is certainly a not 
less appropriate appendage to a meeting 
house than a horse shed. The churches can- 
not stop cyclers from Sunday riding by rebuk- 
ing them for it in their absence, but may by 
hospitality win the presence of many of them. 
It is as proper to go tochurch on a wheel as in 
a@ carriage, and sometimes more convenient. 


Rhinelander, a typical town of Northern 
Wisconsin, is to have a church alliance, 
chiefly as a result of the initiation and plan- 
ning of Rev. J. H. Chandler, the author of the 
series of articles on our theological seminaries 
concluded this week. The Baptist, Methodist 
and Congregational churches have united with 
the W.C. T. U. to promote temperance reform, 
to secure Sunday asa day of rest for all classes 
of people, to adinminister charity properly, to 
cultivate a spirit of brotherhood between 
wage-earners and employers, and to encourage 
whatever belongs to good citizenship. Fed- 
eration against evil is as necessary and as 
feasible in the country as it 1s in the city. 





At the recent graduation exercises of the 
divinity school of Chicago University, the atti- 
tude of the school toward the higher criticism 
was defined by President Harper and Profes- 
sors G. W. Northrup and Galusha Anderson. 
Each man spoke candidly, suggestively, and 
all that was said must have gone far to con- 
firm the faith of the Baptist constituency in 
their theological training school. Professor 
Anderson’s personal motto deserves publicity 
He said: 

I propose to receive nothing simply becaus« 
it is old; I propose to receive nothing simply 
because it is new; I propose to receive bot! 
that which is old and that which is new ow 
good and sufficient evidence. But when thot 
which is new asks for my assent I propose t+ 
put myself on Baconian ground and everlast- 
ipgly ask for the facts. 





A Boston clergyman was subjected to con- 
siderable criticism recently because he ven- 
tured to express his opinion frankly concern- 
ing the quality of Mr. Ibsen’s drama Ghosts, 
to see and hear which all the truly up-to- 
date people had flocked. Those who decried 
the alleged impertinence and ignorance of the 
preacher, must now reckon with the veteran 
dramatic critic of a leading Boston weekl), 
who says that Mr. Ibsen’s play 
Is one which a soddened satyr might have 
written under the impulse of morbid intro. 
spection....It might be very realistic to 
dramatize an abscess with exact truth to na 
ture, and to lance it on the stage; but the flow 
of pus would not be any less sickening to wit- 
ness because it was real; and beside, the oper- 
ating-room of the hospital or of the surgeon is 
the place for opening the abscess, 

And yet there are some persons who clamor 
for realism in fiction, the drama and art. 





An Agawam farmer went to the wayfarers’ 
lodge in Springfield to secure, if possible, la- 
borers to work on his farm. He offered to 
each man the opportunity of earning $25 per 
month beside board and lodging. Each one of 
the forty-tive refused in terms that were as 
emphatic as they were impolite. The demaud 
for farm laberers in New Jersey and New 
York is far in excess of the supply procurathle 
at the bureaus in New York City, not because 
there are not men out of employment, but be- 
cause they prefer to loaf and accept charity 
in a city rather than work in the country. [t 
is easy to decry this state of affairs. It is far 
more difticult to suggest the solution. There 
are some who think sentiment and pseudo- 
charity have had their day and would hike to 
see a rigorous application of the Pauline in 
junction, “If any will not work, neither let 
him eat.” 


We were not fully informed concerning « 
step proposed by Rev. Doremus Scudder «t 
the East Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
N. Y., to which we made reference last week 
Having found from statements made in » 
prayer meeting of the church that many of 
those present—the subject of the meeting be- 
ing Good Citizenship—never touk part in pri- 
maries and did not know how to proceed in 
order to connect themselves with their polit- 
ical organizations, he suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee to collect information 
for all parties and to use it so that every cit- 
izen connected with the church should have 
no excuse fur not doing bis duty. This excel- 
lent idea has attracted much attention, and 
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Dr. Scudder was to read a paper on the sub- 
ject before the Clerical Union of New York 
last Monday. No suggestion of political par- 
tisanship belongs with his plan, which is in 
line with the wisest efforts after good govern- 
ment now attracting so general attention. 


The best of the good features of the National 
Baptist of Philadelphia was the department of 
the Rambler, where the editor, Dr. H. L. Way- 
land, gave himself free course in the shrewd, 
pertinent and always readable observations 
which appeared every week on the first page. 
Since that paper has had to be given up for want 
of sufficient support, it is a satisfaction to know 
that Dr. Wayland will still be heard from in 
the Examiner of New York, which has long 
been one of the best edited of our denomina- 
tional exchanges and now adds to its strength 
by taking to itself the National Baptist. Rev. 
Dr. Edward Bright, who died May 17 at the 
age of eighty-six, bought the Register in 1855 
and changed its name to the Examiner. In 
nearly forty years’ service as a religious 
journalist he won a high place in his chosen 
profession and held many trusts in his de- 
nomination. We wish for the paper in the 
hands of his successors continued prosperity 
and advancement in influence. 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright was approached by 
an interviewer recently and an effort made to 
secure his views on some of the problems of 
politics. ‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘I am scru- 
pulously careful to keep out of politics, for the 
minute I transgress this rule my value as a 
statistician is gone.’”’ There are some who be- 
lieve a clergyman should be equally discreet, 
and there are others who look to their spirit- 
ual shepherds for advice on questions of state. 
Our observation is that clergymen who af- 
fect omniscience are not omnipotent. And 
yet, in view of what he has accomplished, we 
must respect the opinion of Dr. Charles Park- 
hurst, given to thestudents of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary last week: 


The hope of the American civilization, like 
the ancient Hebrew, is still vested in those 
whom God has chosen to be His prophets. 
Ninety per cent. of the civic and political 
questions being ethical, what reason is there 
which prevents pulpit prophets from marshal- 
ing the army of events? They used to do it. 


Why not now? 
SEI cone 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Strike at Pullman. 

This strike still continues, although to an 
outsider it seems as if there were no cause 
for it. The company offered to give a com- 
mittee of the workmen access to the books, 
in order that they might be convinced that 
contracts had been taken at a loss and that 
everything had been done that could be 
done to secure work for the men. True, 
wages had been lowered, but back rents had 
not been called for and extra improvements 
had been made simply that the men might 
not be idle. But labor leaders interfered, 
said the proposition to have the books ex- 
amined amounted to nothing, that what the 
men wanted was the wages of last year, and 
that these must be given or they would 
strike. Complaints were also made against 
some of the bosses, but before there had 
been time for an investigation the strike 
was on. No one believes that the majority 
of the men are in sympathy with their lead- 
ers, or that they really expect to gain any- 
thing by their action. They are simply 
compelled to do as they are told. There 
have been no evictions from the company’s 
houses as yet. Probably there will be none 
till times are better and other men are will- 
ing to take the places now vacant. 

This strike is discouraging because it has 
been the aim of Mr. Pullman and his agents 
to build up a model city, in which every 
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one may enjoy, at a moderate expense, the 
very best that sanitary science and wise 
management can furnish. If wages have 
been low, provisions have been low. The 
cost of living has fallen even more rapidly 
than the wages. Still it must be admitted 
that a great many people who enjoy the 
social and other advantages of Pullman are 
never quite willing to submit to the dis- 
cipline by which it has been made what it 
is. Whether some sort of co-operative ar- 
rangement here would work well is a ques- 
tion that has not yet been answered, if it 
has even been considered. At present the 
company is more than willing to have the 
works closed. There have been no acts of 
violence and no disposition to destroy prop- 
erty. The city of Pullman represents only 
a small part of the business which is carried 
on under that name. It is the entire com- 
pany which declares a dividend or suffers a 
loss on its stock. 

Sunday Closing. 

There is a new interest in Chicago in 
favor of the Sunday closing of theaters and 
saloons. It takes the form of a demand 
that existing laws be executed. There is 
no reason why these laws should not be en- 
forced. They were made to be enforced. 
If the people really make it evident that 
they intend to agitate till these laws are 
enforced, our public officials will carry out 
their wishes. Tuesday evening an immense 
meeting of representative citizens was held 
in the Peoples’ Institute, and ringing words 
were uttered by sucb men as Drs. Withrow 
and Goodwin which ought to convince the 
mayor that the better classes are in earnest 
and that they will hold him to his ante- 
election promises to execute the laws. The 
popular uprising on the West Side prevented 
the opening of the Garfield Park races, An- 
other uprising ought to be equally effective. 
We await the result with less of hope than 
of fear. 

Dishonest Elections. 

The Grand Jury, specially called to con- 
sider the charges of dishonesty in the last 
three elections, has now been at work more 
than a week. Having found reasons for in- 
dictments against certain persons for fraudu- 
lent voting, it decided to be thorough in its 
investigations and ask for the ballots that 
were cast at the last election. These the 
election commissioners refused to furnish, 
although ordered to do so by Judge Chet- 
lain. Thursday these commissioners were 
fined a thousand dollars each for contempt 
of court, and immediately gave bail for ap- 
pearance at another court next Monday, 
when, if the case goes against them, it is 
said they will appeal to the Appellate Court 
and thence to the Supreme Court, if it be 
necessary. It is generally thought that the 
case will be decided in favor of honest bal- 
lots and that the commissioners will have to 
comply with Judge Chetlain’s order and 
furnish the ballots. Undoubtedly these will 
show that great frauds have been committed. 


Liberal Progress. 

In a recent sermon, Rev. Jenkins Lloyd 
Jones, who has hitherto called himself a 
Unitarian, proposed to his congregation to 
pay back the money received from the Uni- 
tarian body toward the erection of their 
church, and then proceed to the erection of 
a large block near their present site, con- 
taining such rooms as a religious society 
may need, and cut loose from the Unitari- 
ans altogether. What will be the outcome 
of the proposal is not yet certain. At the 
close of the Unitarian conference, which 
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‘has just been held in Chicago, Mr. Jones 


proposed te withdraw from its fellowship 
and declare himself in favor of larger lib- 
erty than he now enjoys, but was not per- 
mitted to do so, the conference itself ex- 
pressing sympathy with him in his desire 
for entire religious freedom. At the last 
meeting of the Methodist Social Union the 
question for discussion was whether the old 
disciplinary law which prohibits dancing 
and some other amusements should be re- 
tained or modified. While there were some 
very earnest pleas for a change in the law, 
the majority favored its retention. 


Baptist Heresy. 

There is a strong purpose on the part of 
not a few Baptists to charge President 
Harper of the-university with heresy. Al- 
though he believes in the higher criticism 
and accepts such of its conclusions as seem 
to him well established, those who know 
him best know that no man has a more 
profound reverence for the Scriptures than 
he, and that few men are doing more than 
he to create an interest in their study. 
Nevertheless, there are some who are afraid 
lest heresy be taught in the university, and 
are especially fearful lest it be taught in its 
theological department. This latent fear 
gave additional interest to the closing exer- 
cises of the theological school when Presi- 
dent Harper expressed his gratitude that 
the professors in this school are neither 
destructive critics nor materialists nor con- 
tent to turn their faces away from the sun, 
but are earnestly seeking for the light which 
a knowledge of all the facts will give. Pro- 
fessor Northrup expressed himself as com- 
pletely in sympathy with these opinions 
and as believing that everything is to be 
gained and nothing to be lost from the full- 
est investigation of every department of 
Christian learning. Professor Northrup 
has the chair of systematic theology. Pro- 
fessor Anderson, a former president of the 
old university, while heartily in sympathy 
with the most thorough research, said he 
was not yet ready to accept the extreme 
conclusions of the higher critics, even if 
this conservatism should mark him as one 
of those who turn their faces away from the 
sun. With two of the professors of this 
department in Europe pursuing special 
studies, and others under appointment well- 
known as wide-awake men, there need be 
no fear that this school of the prophets fall 
into the ruts of conservatism. Nor is there 
any more reason to fear lest it cut itself 
loose from the old moorings and prove un- 
true in any respect to the teachings of the 
Word of God. 

Chicago, May 19. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 
May [leetings. 

The ‘‘ May meetings” of religious and phil- 
anthropic societies are now in full swing. 
The number steadily increases year by year, 
but there is little, if any, diminution of 
public interest and support. Some 350 
gatherings will have taken place before the 
end of June, as many as eighteen being held 
on one day. The jubilee of the Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State Pat- 
ronage and Control has been celebrated, 
with rejoicings over the introduction of the 
Welsh disestablishment bill. The Baptists 
have just concluded a crowded ten days of 
anniversaries, during which they passed 
a resolution condemning lynching in the 
Southern States of America. The one cause 
for anxiety in connection with these annual 
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celebrations is that all the large foreign 
missionary societies find themselves with 
heavy financial deficits. Baptists are over 
£14,000 in arrears, The London Missionary 
society, with which Congregationalists are 
identified, is in even a worse case, its 
debt exceeding £33,000. The (established) 
Church Missionary Society comes next with 
an adverse balance of £15,000, the Wesleyan 
deficit is £6,000 and the United Methodist 
Free Church Society is £500 in arrears. The 
grand total is nearly £70,000. The situation 
is grave, but not without redeeming features. 
In a short time the London Missionary 
Society has raised about £5,000 toward 
its deficit, and it is hoped that next year, 
when the society celebrates its jubilee, the 
debt will be wholly swept away. Extended 
operations, rather than diminished contri- 
butions, explain most of the arrears. Despite 
depression of trade and building society 
crashes, the contributions of the Baptist 
churches, for instance, are £600 in excess of 
the previous year and that soon after raising 
£111,000 as a special centenary effort. There 
is a danger that these large societies rely 
too much on‘ spurts’’; we want more 
systematic, pledged giving. 

Educational Holidays. 

American visitors to Europe this year will 
find numerous attractions. For ministers 
there is the Mansfield summer school of the- 
ology at Oxford, extending over July 16-28. 
Principal Fairbairn explains that this is 
primarily intended for hard-worked pastors, 
who cannot otherwise secure the advantages 
it offers. The subjects include Philosophi- 
cal and Systematic Theology, Old Testa- 
ment Theology, New Testament Theology, 
Apologetic Theology, Church History, and 
Pastoral Theology, while two special lec- 
tures will be given on The Limitation of the 
Senses, and The Physical Reactions of Men- 
tal Emotions. The lecturers are men of the 
first rank, including Canon Cheyne, Dr. 
Sanday, Professor Ryle, Dr. Fairbairn, Pro- 
fessors A. Seth, G. A. Smith, A. B. Bruce, 
ete. Fifty shillings will purchase a ticket, 
and £5 will cover the whole cost of the fort- 
night. The Grindelwald Conference ex- 
tends from June 30 to the middle of Sep- 
tember, and is divided into five sections. 
Specially attractive is the program for 
the Young People’s Month (Aug. 11-Sept. 
7), organized by Mr. F. A. Atkins for the 
readers of The Young Man and the Young 
Woman. Ten guineas pay for a twelve days’ 
tour, arrangements being made for a longer 
stay and returning by other routes. The 
latter part of the conference, which is dis- 
tinctly educational, is modeled on the lines 
of Chautauqua, A theological conference on 
a small scale will be held at Lancashire In- 
dependent College, Manchester, June 25-27, 
board and lodging for ministers being pro- 
vided in the college at low rates. Two in- 
teresting jubilee celebrations will take place 
in London—that of the Y. M. C. A., from May 
31 to June 7, that of the Salvation Army on 
July 5, 6. Both will take the form of inter- 
uational conferences and be attended by 
delegates from all parts of the world. Each 
organization is aiming to raise a large jubi- 
lee fund—the Y. M. C. A. £40,000, toward 
which £22,000 have been secured, and the 
Salvation Army £50,000, toward which Gen- 
eral Booth himself contributes a legacy of 
£20,000, lett him without conditions. 


Dr. Horton and the Apostles’ Creed. 

Few men in the London ministry arouse 
80 much interest as Dr. R. F. Horton. His 
development is being closely watched by 
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diverse sections of the community, who are 
wondering where his views on the Bible, 
revelation, inspiration, etc., will eventually 
land him. The Hampstead preacher has 
the faculty, rare in one so young, of going 
steadily on his way with quiet self-confi- 
dence, unmoved and apparently unimpressed 
by either praise or blame. He well under- 
stands the art of silence. It is character- 
istic of Dr. Horton that up to the present 
he has not taken the slightest notice of Dr. 
Parker’s vigorous handling of him in his 
None Like It. The City Temple preacher's 
copious vocabulary might have been poured 
over the proverbial duck’s back for all the 
effect it seems to have had upon the author 
of Verbum Dei. Nota syllable of retort has 
escaped Dr. Horton, although, of course, 
he may be silently forging a thunderbolt 
in the secrecy of his study. If Unitarians 

oped sooner or later to claim Dr. Horton 
as their own, as some probably did, they 
have recently received a rude shock. Ona 
recent Sunday evening he took the Apostles’ 
Creed as the subject of his artisans’ lecture 
and expounded it piece by piece. After com- 
menting on the first section and avowing 
his adhesion to it, Dr. Horton invited his 
working men hearers to stand up and recite 
the words after him. He treated the sec- 
ond article in the same way, expressing 
“infinite regret”? that here they had to 
‘*part company”’’ with a large number of 
thoughtful and earnest men, and similarly 
dealt with the “glorious and _ thrilling 
words”’ of the concluding section. He was 
careful to request those of his hearers to 
abstain who could not conscientiously re- 
peat the formula, but practically the whole 
congregation joined in the affirmation with 
impressive effect. The Christian World, a 
stanch supporter of Dr. Horton, has mildly, 
but firmly, rebuked him for inviting his 
hearers, under the spell of his eloquence 
and probably without previous careful 
thought, to subscribe to such doctrines as 
that Christ descended into hell, that He 
will come to judge the quick and the dead, 
and the resurrection of the body. Dr. Hor- 
ton has a new book in the press; it bears 
the striking title, Cartoons of St. Mark, and 
consists vf a series of discourses recently 
delivered at Hampstead. 


The Religious Press. 

A word as to the religious press of Brit- 
ain. A dominant factor in the production 
of a weekly newspaper is the price at which 
it will sell, and in this country this is 
largely affected by the method of distribu- 
tion. Only a small proportion of readers 
send annual subscriptions to the publish- 
ers, most of the papers being circulated by 
news agents, who supply their customers, 
regular or irregular, from bookstall or shop. 
This naturally tends to keep the price down. 
With two exceptions —the Guardian, the 
leading High Church organ of the establish- 
ment, and the Record, the Low Church, or 
evangelical, organ, which sell at sixpence 
and fourpence, respectively—all the weekly 
religious journals are published at the pop- 
ular penny, including the Church Times, 
aggressively High Church, and the Rock, 
evangelical. The ‘‘church’’ papers are 
fewer in number and have a less average 
circulation than the Nonconformist jour- 
nals, which are generally more enterprising 
and as a whole more truly representative 
of the English people. The latter, however, 
by reason of their low price, are much less 
solid and substantial than the best Chris- 
tian journals of America. For instance, we 
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have no religious weekly in this country 
which for artistic get-up, high-class print- 
ing, quality of paper and permanent value 
could be placed side by side with the Con- 
gregationalist. British papers give more 
space to news, reports of meetings and con- 
ventions and descriptive paragraphs and 
have less purely editorial writing than their 
American contemporaries, which, again, 
carry the departmental system farther. 
Secular matters occupy a quite subordinate 
place in most of our religious journals, and 
‘business’? and finance are left severely 
alone. 


Leading Nonconformist Journals. 

The Christian World, with its weekly cir- 
culation of a hundred thousand copies, 
stands at the head of the Nonconformist 
press. It is certainly a marvel of cheap- 
ness; its normal size is sixteen five-column 
pages, frequently enlarged by four, and oc- 
casionally by eight, pages. It is edited by 
James G. Clarke, M. A., son of the late 
editor, who founded the paper thirty-eight 
years ago. It goes in strongly for disestab- 
lishment, and the bulk of its readers are 
Congregationalists. The British Weekly, 
started eight years ago, ranks next to the 
Christian World in influence, though the 
Christian comes before it in circulation— 
the one printing between thirty and forty 
and the other between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand weekly. The Weekly is edited by Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, who was formerly a min- 
ister of the Free Church of Scotland, but 
relinquished pastoral work through weak 
health. Under his able editorship it com- 
bines a high spiritual tone with pronounced 
literary qualities, It has a strong Presby- 
terian flavor and circulates largely in Scot- 
land. The Weekly cannot compare with the 
World as a comprehensive newspaper and 
appeals to a more limited class. Though 
decidedly liberal, the Weekly is rather more 
cautious than the World, which has long 
had the reputation of being very ‘‘ broad”’ 
theologically. The Christian represents the 
old type of strictly orthodox Christianity 
and concerns itself with evangelistic and 
missionary work. The Christian Common- 
wealth was launched thirteen years ago by 
a Kentuckian, Dr. W. T. Moore, late of Cin- 
cinnati. He is a Disciple and vigorously 
advocates the principles of that body, lay- 
ing special stress on baptism. Latterly the 
Commonwealth has become specially famous 
for its interviews, which, by the way, are 
coming more and more into vogue in both 
daily and weekly papers. The British reli- 
gious press is weakest in its purely denomi- 
national organs. The Methodist Recorder 
is a large and well-edited, if somewhat dull, 
representative of the older and more con- 
servative Methodism; the Methodist Times, 
the mouthpiece of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
is the vigorous exponent of aggressive young 
Methodism. But the Baptist and the Free- 
man, rival organs, the Presbyterian, the 
Primitive Methodist and like papers can- 
not be described as powerful journals. The 
Independent, the Congregational organ, is 
one of the best papers of the kind, and is 
edited with great devotion, high purpose, 
and ability by Rev. D. Burford Tooke. It 
is doubtful whether British journals, as a 
whole, play so important a part in church 
life, or have so strong a hold upon the con- 
gregations as those of America. We haveno 
‘*club’’ system, and a church, as a church, 
rarely interests itself in any paper, not ex- 
cepting the denominational organ. 

May 2. BRITON 
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Casaubon wrote of England in Cromwell's 
time, ‘Theology rules there.’’ This re- 
mark is very applicable to the Andover of 
twenty years ago, when Professor Park was 
at the hight of his influence. Then the im- 
portant thing in seminary study was, by 
general consent, the lectures of the middle 
year in systematic theology. The junior 
year was a preparation for these lectures in 
the study of Greek and Hebrew exegesis; 
the senior contained a course in church his- 
tory and another in homiletics—the one ex- 
tending the students’ vision of theological 
thought and the other teaching him how to 
use his material in the pulpit; but the sub- 
stance of sound doctrine which he was to 
expound was supposed to be contained in 
that system of ‘‘improved and consistent 
Calvinism’’ which was the sole subject of 
study in the middle year. Soimportant did 
these lectures seem that students used often 
to come on from other seminaries, when 
differences in the time of beginning or clos- 
ing the school year allowed it, to learn so 
much as they could of the system ina few 
weeks, and the possession of an Andover 
man’s note-book in New Haven or New York 
was a great treasure. 

I was one of the students who came from 
New York to hear Professor Park’s lectures 
to the last class who received from him the 
full course, and spent several weeks of the 
summer vacation in copying the entire sys- 
tem from a borrowed note-book, with little 
doubt that I should find in it a final philoso- 
phy of the plan of salvation. I remember 
sitting for hours under the apple tree near 
Bartlet Hall on a warm June evening and 
hearing a member of the senior class, who 
was a diligent student and had a remarka- 
ble verbal memory, go over about the whole 
system in outline, and show how superior it 
was to the older forms of Calvinism of 
Princeton and Union. 

It was the custom then, at least for young 
graduates, to preach a good deal of their 
theology. When the system was still in my 
mind, from fresh contact with it in the 
borrowed note-book, I was able to review it 
in part in almost all the sermons which I 
heard from two Connecticut pulpits in Au- 
gust, 1880, at that time filled by Andover 
graduates of a few years standing. Prob- 
ably it would require a good deal of diligent 
search to discover the system in the sermons 
of any large number of men who are today 
preaching in New England pulpits. Those 
who knew it as the insurance agent knows 
the arguments and facets which he goes over 
wi h every candidate for a policy (and this 
kind of exact, detinite and ready knowledge 
then marked the Andover graduate) have 
somehow ceased to make use of it in their 
present preaching. They may not have de- 
liberately discarded it—they have simply 
grown away from it, they know not how or 
why. The sudden dropping of the theology 
of the latest form of improved Calvinism is 
simply a remarkable illustration of the truth 
of Tennyson’s words: 

Our little systems bave their day; 
They bave their day and cease to be. 


fhey are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, © Lord, art more than they. 


The system culminating in Professor 


Park’s teaching was attacked, but never 
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Forward Movements in Theological Training. 


By Rev. Joseph H. CHANDLER. 


VI. Progressive Orthodoxy at Andover. 





successfully indicted as unsound, nor dis- 
posed of by opposing argument; it simply 
dropped out of notice because it had had 
its day and done its work (and a great 
good work it was), and therefore might fit- 
tingly cease to be. 

But in looking back upon it we should 
remember that it was a progressive form of 
orthodoxy. Indeed, Andover has always 
stood for rational progress. It was the 
first seminary established in this country 
which has had a continuous life, and it 
has been throughout all its history a pioneer” 
in theological education. It was the first 
seminary to lead in an extended elective 
system, which it began in 1883 and has 
been continually improving since. It was 
the first to make separate provision for a 
chair of Biblical theology, to provide fora 
post-graduate fourth year course, and to 
establish honorary scholarships. It was 
also the first to include the study of sociol- 
ogy in its curriculum, although it has not 
made sociology a separate chair, as it is at 
other institutions. It is natural, therefore, 
with such a history and with such tradi- 
tions, that Andover should take the lead in 
a re-statement of theology. During the last 
ten years it has been progressive in theol- 
ogy, as always heretofore, and its progress 
has been—popular impressions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—in the line of ortho- 
doxy. 

The ‘“timproved and consistent Calvin- 
ism”’ of the Andover of twenty years ago 
ceased to be simply because it was not 
orthodox enough to meet the needs of a 
more intelligent and more spiritually minded 
church. Weighed in the balance of the 
judgment of hearts earnest to know the 
truth as it is in Jesus, it was found wanting. 
The orthodoxy of New England theology 
failed because of its failure to be sufficiently 
and inclusively Christian. It was not loyal 
enough either to the Bible, the written 
word, or to Christ, the living word, to be 
longer useful. It was the union of a certain 
form of philosophy with certain parts of 
Scripture put together into a system and 
developed into all possible refinements 
through the process of a series of dialectic 
controversies, so that even its characteristic 
truths became exaggerated, and many ele- 
ments of Christian doctrine which did not 
belong to the system were absolutely neg- 
lected. 

For instance, the atonement was taught 
under one idea, the governmental, as its 
complete philosophy; and the truth of the 
freedom of the will was emphasized to such 
extent as to make holy character the result 
of a simple choice of right, to the neglect of 
the vital relations of the soul to the Holy 
Spirit. Under it the man lived by moral 
choices rather than by the faith of the Son 
of God. The system was also provincial 
and could not be made to assimilate the 
truth needed in the New England churches 
for the development of a more catholic 
form of Christian life and thought to fit 
them for a wider ministry to all sorts and 
conditions of men in this country and on 
the foreign field. The system was Calvin- 
ism improved until the process could go no 
farther; therefore it had to pass away. It 
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was not because of the worthlessness of the 
improvements that they so soon lost their 
first importance; New England Calvinism 
is not like a tree in the forest from which 
the tempest has torn some branches, while 
it left the trunk standing; it is rather like a 
tree which died first at the roots, and when 
the trunk fell the branches fell with it. 
Calvinism had to decrease that Christianity 
might increase. 

I would be glad, if I had space, to attempt 
a fitting tribute to the influence of the pro 
gressive Calvinism of Andover, which we 
now call the old theology, and to the match- 
less genius of its teacher, Professor Park. 
All once his pupils are greatly his debtors, 
and it would be easy to praise the old sys- 
tem. 

But this is a time of theological transi- 
tion. The only theology to which it is really 
wise to commit ourselves is one which is 
being made. Therefore it is impossible to 
describe the present teaching at Andover as 
something complete. We can say that they 
have seen the need of the time and have 
been both working and suffering for the 
sake of a necessary reformation in theology, 
but the end is not yet, and we can better 
speak of tendencies than results. 

Progressive orthodoxy at Andover is 
something more than a step forward. It 
goes backward also. It was a leaving of 
the old framework and beginning again. 
Its characteristic thing is, perhaps, a return 
to old necessary and orthodox truths, neg- 
lected by the somewhat rationalistic meth- 
ods of the New England fathers. 

The characteristic thing about the new 
theology at Andover is its wise conserva- 
tism, not so much of the truths of the 
immediate as of the larger past. The move- 
ment was first a step backward, because 
important truths neglected in the then ex- 
isting system needed to be set forth again 
that our churches might be ‘ thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work.’ The 
question has been raised, ‘‘ Has not the new 
teaching gone beyond the seminary creed?”’ 
Whatever be the answer, it has certainly 
gone behind the creed and introduced some 
phases of truth whick, while not opposed 
to the creed, the founders never thought 
about, but which are quite as much a part 
of the orthodox faith as the things which 
especially occupied their minds, 

New theology is a return from the dom- 
inating influence of the New England fathers 
and the atmosphere in which they looked at 
certain parts of the Scripture, first, to the 
primitive sources of Christian doctrine and 
a more inclusive Scriptural induction. The 
appeal is no longer to Calvin and the New 
England doctors, but to Christ and His 
commissioned apostles. This appeal is by 
no means peculiar to Andover. It comes 
in with the new Bible study which we find 
inevery seminary. Traditional ideas about 
the Bible and its teachings are suspended 
in order to find by fresh study what the 
Scriptures really teach. 

This purpose was manifested at Andover 
in the founding of the very influential chai 
of Biblical theology in 1883, held by Pro- 
fessor Hincks, and the decidedly increased 
attention of late given to original exegetical 
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study of the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tures under Professor Moore and Dr. Torrey 
in Hebrew and Professor Ryder in Greek. 
There is yet another course in Bible study, 
especially Biblical history, under Professor 
Taylor. More than half of the acting teach- 
ing force of the institution is now en- 
gaged in teaching directly the Bible, and 
about two-thirds of the electives offered are 
some form of Biblical study. If it is possi- 
ble that Andover Seminary has departed 
from the Bible, it is not from failure to 
search the Scriptures with Berean faith- 
fulness. 

In the second place there has been a re- 
turn from the peculiar deference to Latin 
theology which characterizes Calvinism to 
that earlier, and certainly complementary, 
interpretation of Christianity which we 
bave in Greek theology. If the Greek in- 
fluence is now in the ascendant it is not to 
destroy what is true in Calvinism but to fill 
it out on the weak side. 

In the third place there is in the new 
theology a return to the incarnation as 
the central doctrine of Christianity. The 
thought of God, the relations of God and 
man, the atonement and the redemption are 
reinterpreted with reference to the histor- 
ical fact that ‘*the word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.”’ Of the new theology, as 
of the heavenly city, it may be said, ‘‘ The 
Lamb is the light thereof.”’ 

In the fourth place the newer teaching of 
the atonement is a return to many elements 
of Biblical truth neglected in the govern- 
mental theory. It presents the earlier ideas 
of Anselm and later ideas of Bushnell in a 
form of reconciliation. Says Professor Har- 
ris, ‘Christ satisfies the law because He is 
the perfect law, and because He brings the 
perfect law to gradual realization in the 
lives of His followers.’’ Again, ‘‘ The right- 
eousness of God is the very character of 
God. The realization of righteousness in 
His children is that which satisfies the 
righteousness of God.”’ 

In general there is in the entire scheme 
of study a return from the region of phil- 
osophical speculation to that of historical 
reality. This fact impressed me in a lecture 
which I heard on the subject of the suffer- 
ings of Christ in the course of systematic 
theology. The fanciful things which were 
treated in medizval theology under this 
head were simply omitted. The things 
stated were gathered from a careful study 
of Christ’s life and death, interpreted by a 
knowledge of the human heart. It is a re- 
lief to have Anselm’s essential thought 
without Anselm’s scales. The return to 
Christ as the center in theology has brought 
‘“‘a return to reality, to the truth of fact, of 
history, of creation, of humanity, of the 
divine method of revelation.” 

Perhaps we have said enough to justify 
the statement that the theology of Andover 
is as truly conservative as progressive. It 
is a reaction in some degree from rational- 
istic Calvinism—which in method and spirit 
was dangerously near to that of Unitarian- 
ism, while strenuously opposing it in the 
letter—to a simpler faith in Christ and a 
closer adherence to the Bible. In the teach- 
ing of theology in three forms, Biblical, 
systematic and historical, under Professors 
Hincks, Taylor, Harris and Smyth, the 
tendency was never less toward Unitarian- 
ism than at present, at least in matters of 
doctrine, 

There are, however, dangers at Andover 
in the direction of Unitarianism and _per- 
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haps worse things, but for other reasons 
than those commonly given. The peril of 
Andover is that which is its pride and 
glory—its high intellectual ideal. It makes 
much of scholarship; its students are, with 
very few exceptions, college trained and 
from the best institutions, and habits of 
free inquiry and independent investigation 
are carefully encouraged. This is all to be 
commended, and yet the strength of the 
institution may become its weakness, unless 
the idea of culture be kept subordinate to 
the idea of service and ample provisions 
for intellectual discipline be coupled with 
correspondingly adequate means for reli- 
gious nurture. It is the over-dominant in- 
tellectual temper which leads astray. 
Although the special suspicion under 
which Andover has been placed is almost 
entirely unwarranted, it is not so safe or so 
sound that its constituency need not bear the 
institution on their thoughts and prayers. 
It does not need much more criticism, but 
it does need more freedom and more fra- 
ternity. It needs praying for that its 
strength become not its weakness. I am 
not pointing out a danger which the fac- 
ulty do not appear to feel and, as a means 
of practical nurture, the Andover House 
and Berkeley Temple department have been 
established and some connection with church 
or mission work is urged on every student. 
Perhaps what is needed more than this may 
be supplied in the chair of homiletics when 
it shall be permanently filled. The lectures 
of Dr. Quint, who is supplying the chair for 
the present, leave nothing more to be asked 
for in the classroom, but much more is 
needed outside. Every seminary ought to 
have a pastor as well as a lecturer on 
pastoral duties. A man specially fitted to 
organize the students for religious work, to 
keep in close touch with their devotional 
meetings and frequently lead them, to help 
men out of practical difficulties, which are 
often melted away in the warm atmosphere 
of devotion when they cannot be removed 
in the cold temper of intellectual research, 
to keep culture subordinated to service and 
learning to piety, is needed in every seminary, 
and nowhere more than at Andover. For 
such office as this a course in home mission- 
ary work in the West is better preparation 
than three years in a German university. 
All our theological schools are in danger of 
borrowing overmuch from Germany. 


A tour of inspection through several 
schools for theological training has con- 
vinced me that those who speak of them as 
behind the times and needing radical recon- 
struction are wide of the mark. If our 
churches do not have a ministry thoroughly 
furnished for every good work, the blame 
cannot be laid at the door of any of these 
institutions. It is easy to be enthusiastic 
over the aims, achievements and progres- 
sive spirit of each of these several theolog- 
ical schools. Each can be heartily com- 
mended to the student for the ministry, 
though they have not all the same glory but 
differ as Paul declares the stars to differ. 
Chicago’s peculiar excellence is the inspi- 
ration in, and opportunity for, evangelistic 
and practical activity. It is pre-eminent as 
a training school for a Christian worker: 
Hartford’s superiority is in its course of 
study and improved pedagogic methods; 
Yale Divinity School stands for its catholic 
spirit and its freedom in the faith; Andover 
for high scholarship, progressive thought 
and intellectual independence. 

My standpoint in this series of articles 
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has not been at all that of an expert in the- 
ology, but of a practical Western pastor, 
who has been all his ministry near the front 
line of pioneer missionary work in country 
and city. I have simply tried to be a fair 
observer of the main drift of things and 
hope to be a true witness to those who have 
not had the same time and opportunity for 
investigation, believing that truthful testi- 
mony to facts will do something toward re- 
moving misunderstandings. 


— —— 


OHRISTIANITY IN THE ARMY. 


BY GENERAL O. 0, HOWARD. 


Conversing not long ago with that ven- 
erable author and polished gentleman, Dr. 
Francis W. Upham, at his home in this 
city, he remarked: ‘*‘ General Howard, I was 
well acquainted in the days of Gen. Zachary 
Taylor with many army officers, in fact 
since then my acquaintance among them 
has been quite extended. It appears to me 
that religion in the army takes on a pecul- 
iar complexion.’’ He then gave me the 
names of several in the army who were 
men of decided Christian character, yet 
without pretension or ostentation. He said, 
**I don’t know where I have found more 
thoroughly good men than in the army, 
unless I add the navy!’’ Then he gave the 
names of Captain Turner, who served dur- 
ing the War of 1812 under Commodore Perry 
on the lakes, and ‘‘ Lieutenant Parrott, who 
displayed not only a marked Christian char- 
acter, but, as one would anticipate in every 
such brave man, a remarkable decision and 
gallantry.” I said to Mr. Upham, ‘I pro- 
pose to adopt you yourself as au army vet- 
eran, for you belong there.”’ 

Mr. Upham’s physical strength has never 
been remarkable since his childhood, and 
so he was not found in propria persona on 
the front line during the war service, but 
his warm heart and bright mind were al- 
ways on the field. He thoroughly compre- 
hends every campaign, and can give ex- 
traordinary details of the important battles 
of the War of the Rebellion. If any officer, 
like General Stone, was not appreciated or 
received injustice at the hands of officials, 
Mr. Upham is at once his devoted friend, 
The most prominent officers of our army 
have sat at his table in New York, and if 
there is anything that he loves, next to the 
works of inspiration which have been the 
study of his lifetime, it is his loyal com- 
patriots who have served faithfully and 
honorably in the great war. 

Religion in the army differs considerably 
in its manifestation from religion in civil 
life. It more readily runs to the Catholic 
and Episcopal forms. This, doubtless, is 
due to the army classifications in its social 
life. There are officers and their families, 
and these are more or less graded. ‘There 
are employés and their families. There are 
also non-commissioned officers and their 
families, more or less numerous. Many 
soldiers, too, are married, though the gen- 
eral existing rule is not to enlist married 
men, and for special exceptions to the rule 
permission should be obtained. The mere 
statement of these classes is sufficient to 
show that it is pretty hard to bring them 
all together, even for religious worship; 
and where there is necessarily an exercise 
of authority by the post commander, the 
minister of religion is not as free, and no 
laws can make him so, as the pastor of an 
outside church. 

There are, for example, on Governor's 
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Island about 500 souls altogether, and I 
have estimated that about one-half of the 
whole number attend divine service. They 
do so in New York City by permission, on the 
island at the Catholic church Sunday morn- 
ing, and at the Episcopal church morning 
and evening during most of the year. In 
addition to our regular services a small 
musical band was formed among the en- 
listed men. Led by this, during one week, 
many soldiers came together and sang 
hymns. During the next week the same 
band carried on its concert in one of the 
large rooms set apart for the convicts’ mess 
at ‘*Castle William.’’ One or two of my 
ofticers, including Chaplain Goodwin or my- 
self, were uniformly present at these ex- 
ercises. In addition to the sacred songs 
which were sung, often a few Christian 
words were spoken. Surely there is no 
withholding of Christian privileges from 
any of the 500 souls on this island! In- 
vitations to services are constantly ex- 
tended by our clergymen to all the garrison, 
including the prisoners, and certainly there 
is some active effort to bring the good tid- 
ings to every man. 

It requires considerable moral courage for 
any soldier to risk the ridicule of irreligious 
comrades, and, of course, the hypocritical, 
who through professions seek advantage, 
are very soon discovered and exposed. But 
if a soldier is a veritable Christian the fruits 
of his religion appear in his increased de- 
votedness to duty. Forming my judgment 
upon the few examples of this and other 
garrisons known to me, I believe that the 
army, made up in a cosmopolitan way as 
it is, will compare favorably, in point of 
Christian faith and works, with other classes 
of men, 

There is a prevailing error with reference 
to work in the army in time of peace. It 
is thought that the officers and soldiers are 
necessarily idle because their legitimate, 
appropriate work is ‘‘offensive’’ or ‘‘de- 
fensive’’ warfare. If, however, one should 
come to a post like this he would find many 
ofticers absent, detailed upon important 
outside duty—some at institutions of learn- 
ing where there is a military department, 
some upon boards of examination, some 
upon staff duty with general officers and 
others, and some seeking to perfect them- 
selves at our post-graduate schools. The 
work of the garrison, including military 
instruction, drills, guard duty and police, 
keeps everybody active from morning until 
night—not overworked, it is true, but there 
is no individual, from private to command- 
ing ofticer, who is an idler. We may then 
infer that the anti-religious persons at our 
posts and garrisons, when you find them, 
are not made so or developed by a want of 
industry. 

A while ago I received a letter from a 
prominent clergyman, who desired me to 
urge the appointment of a permanent chap- 
lain at one of our large soldiers’ homes, At 
that home is had the very best preaching 
every Sunday, pastors in the neighboring 
city taking each his turn at the business. I 
answered that, from past experience, I 
could not favor his request. We have—that 
is, some of us have—been trying to get such 
provision made by law as to give some 
money to each garrison for the employment 
on Sundays of clergymen who live in the 
neighborhood, or who may be obtained for 
at least part of the year. The permanent 
chaplains have not been very successful. 
The reasons for their want of success are 


abundant. There are sufficient apologies, 
but apologies do not bring the gospel home 
to each individual soldier. But when a 
neighboring pastor or a visiting clergyman, 
like Rev. Dr. John Hall, Rev. Dr. E. B. 
Webb, or Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott come, every 
officer and soldier and all the families will 
turn out and fill the chapel-room to hear him. 

This garrison fund in the hands of what 
we call the ‘“‘ council of administration,” a 
council designated in orders, may be so 
used as to promote the religious wants of 
all in the garrison, parents and children. 
It is hard, in our country, where there is so 
much jealousy of religious interference, to 
introduce any complete system which will 
be above objection, but it is obvious that 
no garrison ought to be barred out from all 
mora) and Christian training. 

Very few chaplains were found with their 
regiments during General Sherman’s spring 
campaign of 1864, when we were over a 
hundred days under fire before the taking 
of Atlanta, but there were some notable ex- 
ceptions, some godly, brave souls, who 
were beside dying men on the field after 
battle, and who never neglected to talk to 
the wounded and comfort them in the field 
hospitals, and who were always on hand to 
preach acceptably to regiment, brigade or 
division as they could, at halts, find oppor- 
tunity. 

If, instead of men aged and about to re- 
tire, men sickly and infirm, who seek the 
army for rest after long labors as pastors 
of churches, instead of men who seek the 
chaplaincy for some personal and selfish 
end, we could somehow fill these ranks with 
young, able, devoted, evangelical men, who 
enter the service for the salvation of sol- 
diers, no Christian officer could, or would, 
find fault. 


SOME NINETEENTH OENTURY PIL- 
GRIM FATHERS. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, 








About a century ago Germany was just 
beginning to develop her great military sys- 
tem. Among her people was a religious 
sect called Pietists. These people believed 
in an educated and converted ministry, with 
freedom of worship, and were conscien- 
tiously opposed to war. German formalism 
and the German military system were ob- 
noxious to them, and consequently they 
were hardly treated by the government. 

Queen Catherine [I. of Russia, anxious to 
improve the quality of her people, invited 
these Germans te emigrate to Russia, offer- 
ing them large tracts of land, freedom of 
worship and immunity from military serv- 
ice. In immense numbers they accepted 
the offer and three or four settlements— 
some of which contained more than a mil- 
lion people—were made on the Volga, in 
Odessa and elsewhere. These communities 
were so large and complete in themselves 
and the Russian peasants so inferior to the 
Germans that the latter did not mingle with 
the former but remained a distinct people. 

Within the last few years Russia has re- 
lentlessly begun the attempt to force into 
the Greek Church all the people within her 
borders. These German Pietists, no less 
than the Jews, have suffered from persecu- 
tion. As many as could have taken refuge 
in America, but the Russian government 
has made it extremely difficult to leave the 
country. They were obliged to-sell their 
property for almost nothing and to steal 
over the border secretly. Thus, although 
they may have been wealthy in the old 
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country, they arrive in America well-nigh 
beggared, yet they are willing to bear the 
hardships like our forefathers for freedom 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience, Great numbers of 
these people have gone to Dakota, some to 
Nebraska, a few to Washington and Oregon, 
and there is a community in Denver never 
known to any Congregationalist here until 
recently. They had heard of Secretary 
Eversz, and invited him to visit them and 
help ia organizing a church. 

On Sunday, April 1, a few of us went 
with him to the service in the afternoon, 
which was held in a little cabin about 
thirty feet long by fifteen wide and seven 
high. It was covered outside with tar pa- 
per, held in place by strips of lath, and 
papered inside with a half-dozen kinds of 
paper. At one end were two beds, and 
benches and chairs for the congregation 
filled the remainder of the space, into 
which were crowded fifty men and women, 
besides children and babies. The latter 
were in goodly number, each brought 
wrapped in a thick quilted blanket. In- 
stead of bonnets the women all wore small, 
black shawls tied over their heads. The 
old men had smooth-shaven faces and wore 
long, straight hair parted in the middle. 

Their forms of worship are quite the 
reverse of ours. Instead of sitting or kneel- 
ing in prayer they aiways stand, while dur- 
ing singing they keep their seats. In the 
social meeting the women take part with 
equal or greater freedom than the men. 
Their hymns are the old German chorals, 
sung with just the slightest bit of Russian 
variation. They love their hymna-book, 
which has remained almost unchanged for 
a century or more. One of the first ques- 
tions these Pietists asked was whether, if 
they became Congregationalists, they would 
have to give up the old hymn-book. They 
repudiate baptismal regeneration and be- 
lieve in conversion, but they also hold to 
the idea of a second, or higher, experience 
into which one comes with great rejoicing 
after a bitter struggle. Those who can tell 
of such a personal experience are called 
‘“*brother’’ or ‘‘sister,’’ and always greet 
each other with the holy kiss—men kissing 
men and women kissing women. 

These people, while of pure German blood, 
do not mingle freely with Germans direct 
from the fatherland. They are about fifty 
years behind the latter in education and 
culture, but about half a century ahead of 
them in spirituality. They are free from 
formalism, are far more temperate in their 
habits, they keep the Sabbath with almost 
Puritan strictness and consider dancing and 
card-playing inconsistent with a Christian 
profession. 

They are common laborers and in these 
hard times the men find but little to do, but 
they want the gospel and they ask us tu help 
them support a minister. They are natu- 
rally Congregationalists, for a hundred years 
of independence in religious matters in Rus- 
sia has made them so. What could we say 
to their request? Was it not almost cruel 
to be obliged to say to these noble people— 
these Pilgrim Fathers of the nineteenth 
century for conscience’s sake, who had sac- 
rificed their worldly goods for freedom of 
belief and worship—‘‘We offer you our 
sympathy and goodwill, we hope we can at 
some future time give you some money, 
but we dare not promise it at present’? 
Must we thus close the door on this tirst 
German work that offers in Colorado? 
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THE LIVING DEAD. 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES. 





When freedom calls for heroes in her cause, 
And all the air is ringing with applause, 

To charge the foe, e’en to the cannon’s breath, 
And there lay down thy life is noblest death. 


When thou art dead to all that life can give, 
To take thy place within the ranks and live 
And move as others do is braver far, 

And on the soul it leaves a deeper scar. 


There thou wert dead, and all thy glory shone, 
Here thou art dead, and e’en thy death un- 
known. 





CHANGED IDOLS. 


A STORY OF MEMORIAL DAY. 
BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


The morning of Memorial Day was cold 
and chill, while sullen gusts of wind and 
a lowering sky gave promise of rain. From 
her home on the crest of the hill above the 
town came Cynthia Blakeman, a basket of 
flowering plants upon her arm. Her pen- 
sive face grew suddenly severe as a tall, 
fine featured man came from the small 
house opposite and crossed the road to 
speak with her. 

‘It’s a bad day for you to be out, Cyn- 
thia,’’ James Norwood said, pleasantly. 

“T couldn’t help coming out, whatever 
the weather was. But, of course, Memo- 
rial Day hasn’t the meaning for you that 
it has for me,’’ she returned, sharply. 

The slow flush that mantled his dark 
cheek at these words showed that she had 
the power to wound him still, but he only 
said, ‘*Let me carry that heavy basket, 
won't you?”’ 

‘My, no! I wouldn’t have you carry it 
for—anything! Why, I’m going to the cem- 
etery.”’ 

She nodded stiffly and went on, while he 
stood watching her with a curious half- 
smile, 

“She thinks I’m not fit to carry the 
flowers she’s going to plant on her broth- 
er’s grave,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ not fit to 
walk beside her to the grave of a Union 
soldier, though he’? —he cheeked himself 
suddenly. ‘Poor girl,’’ he said, and after 
a4 moment’s pause, ‘she was so sweet and 
pretty—once!”’ 

These two had been lovers long ago, and 
estranged by the first gun that was fired 
upon Fort Sumter. When the echoes of 
that gun had quickened patriotism through- 
out the land into a sudden, glowing fire, 
it had burned no brighter in any women’s 
hearts than in those of the widow Blake- 
man and her daughter Cynthia. 

Inspired by their ardent enthusiasm, the 
widow’s only son had been among the first 
to answer his country’s call for men. And 
when the young, enthusiastic girl had found 
tbat her lover resisted that stirring appeal, 
she called him coward. When he was finally 
drafted and sent another to win glory or to 
die in his stead, she broke her troth to him 
in a blaze of indignant scorn. It was no 
excuse in her eyes that his feeble father 
and blind mother were entirely dependent 
upon him for their support. Long years 
afterwards, when the bitterest enemies were 
beginning to grow reconciled, he had ap- 
proached her again to plead for a renewal 
of her early promise, but she made the bit- 
ter answer that her lover had gallantly laid 
down his life in the Wilderness, where 
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James Norwood’s unlucky substitute had 
found an unknown grave. 

But those early, troubled days had brought 
Cynthia other and deeper griefs than the 
cowardice of her lover. It was not long 
after her brother’s brave departure when 
news came of his death. The good old 
minister had been the bearer of those 
tidings which broke her mother’s heart. 
A few weeks later, when the young soldier 
was brought back to be buried in the little 
cemetery on the hillside, they laid him close 
beside his mother’s new-made grave. Kind 
and pitiful friends had been quick to offer 
Cynthia a place by their own firesides when 
she was thus suddenly left alone in the 
world. But, with all the self-reliance of her 
unbending character, she had clung to her 
old home and grown into lonely middle age 
beneath its roof. 

Each Memorial Day, when the soldiers’ 
graves throughout the land bloomed bright 
with flowers of remembrance and enduring 
love, not one was more reverently decorated 
than that in the little cemetery of Elmwood 
in which Cynthia’s brother lay. He was 
her hero, her ideal, all that her lover should 
have been and was not—the lover who was 
growing old before her eyes, the solitary 
man whose aged parents, dearer to him 
than his country, had been dead for many 
years. Cynthia hardly realized that the 
years had made an equal change in her. 

Cynthia started early this Memorial morn- 
ing in order to adorn her hero’s grave be- 
fore the little company of veterans should 
visit it at a later hour with their tribute of 
flower and flag. When she arose from her 
knees and stood looking down with admira- 
tion upon the handsome star of flowering 
plants which made a brave decoration for 
her hero’s breast, she was as happy as a 
child over the success of her new and 
beautiful idea. The star points of red 
geranium merged so gracefully into the 
snowy band of candytuft, and that in 
turn surrounded a center of pansies of such 
wonderful, bright blue. 

‘* Well,” she said, proudly, ‘‘ there’s never 
been anything like it here. I guess it will 
make some talk, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
some would try to copy it, but no one 
around here has pansies anything like as 
blue. I know that, well enough, for the 
pains I took to raise ’em. Here comes 
Mary Perry now and that young girl who’s 
visiting her from the city. They haven’t 
seen me yet. I guess I'll hide behind the 
lilac bush and hear what they say about 
my star.”’ 

The lilacs, planted the spring of her 
brother’s death, were now a dense mass of 
foliage and bloom, behind which Cynthia 
was effectually concealed, but she could 
hear each word of the speakers as they 
drew near and she smiled with pleasure as 
they stopped to admire her handiwork. 

‘A red, white and blue star—how pretty 
and appropriate!’’ the young girl said. 
Then, as she spelled out the name on the 
simple headstone, ‘‘Cousin Mary, wasn’t 
this the one you were telling me about? 
And his sister really believes he was a brave 
soldier, killed in battle? She doesn’t know 
he was shot as a deserter? ”’ 

With each affirmative Cynthia’s blanch- 
ing face grew ghastlier in its indignation, 
horror and loyal disbelief. 

‘* How strange!’’ said the girl. ‘‘ But how 
does it happgn that she doesn’t know when 
everybody else in the village does?” 

‘*Cynthia Blakeman’s no great favorite 
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but there’s not a soul in the place been 
mean enough ever to tell her,’’ the elder 
woman made reply. 

“You see, child, it was this way. When 
the news of it came, the old minister, Mr. 
Percival’s father, had to break it to her 
mother, and she somehow made him prom- 
ise to keep it from Cynthiaif he could. It 
killed the mother, she didn’t live two weeks, 
but Cynthia never seemed to mourn for her 
as she did for her brother. She made a 
regular saint of him, and it did seem kind 
of ridiculous, knowing all about it as we 
did—and he always was a worthless kind of 
a fellow. And soit has gone on until this 
day. But dear me, it’s beginning to rain. 
I declare, I just felt a drop on my face!” 

They hurried on, and Cynthia still 
crouched behind the lilac bush, half stunned 
by the awful revelation which had come to 
her without a word of preparation. She 
could not believe that her hero had been no 
hero, and yet—if it were the truth? She 
would go to the minister first and ask 
him. 

Mr. Percival rose from the sermon he was 
preparing to receive Cynthia. He was a 
young, almost boyish looking man, and 
something in the manner of this pale and 
breathless visitor caused him a vague un- 
easiness. She dropped into a chair and 
raised her haggard face to his. There was 
something in her gaze that fixed his own, 
and he could not turn away. 

‘*Mr, Percival,’ her voice was sharp and 
strange, ‘‘I have come to you to learn how 
my brether died. He was a brave soldier, 
was he not, and met death—honorably—on 
the battle field?” 

The young minister’s face flushed pain- 
fully. 

‘*You can’t meaa,’’ cried Cynthia, “ that 
it isn’t true. And after all these years! 
Tell me, then, is this the truth—was he shot 
—as a—deserter?"’ 

Wondering how and where she could have 
heard it, Mr. Percival bowed his head in 
sorrowful assent. Cynthia arose, her hands 
pressed close upon her heaving breast. 

‘* And you have known it all these years,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘ You, a minister, and yet you 
were not man enough to tell me the truth! 
You have let me believe a lie! You have 
made me the laughingstock of the village! 
Oh,”’ she stopped with a sudden, passionate 
sob, ‘was it right? Was it true? Was it 
just?” 

He raised a deprecating hand. ‘‘ Miss 
Cynthia, what else could I have done? My 
father had the bitter duty of telling your 
mother the truth, and it killed her! On her 
knees she begged him to keep it from you, 
and he yielded to her entreaties though he 
did not believe a week could pass without 
its coming to your ears. But in some mys- 
terious way it was withheld, and the years 
went by and left you happy in your belief. 
My father passed away, and who was I that 
I should rashly reveal what he and your 
own mother had carried in silence to their 
graves? Judge not too harshly, lest you, in 
turn, be judged.’’ 

Cynthia bowed her head in bitter silence 
before the young minister’s rebuke, and 
turning away without another word sped 
swiftly back to the cemetery. 

Looking down upon the decorations she 
cried, with sudden frenzy, ‘ Lies, lies! And 
no one would let me know!”’ 

She snatched the flowers and flag with 
trembling hands and scattered them far and 
wide. Then, throwing herself on her moth- 
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er’s grave, she hid her face upon it and gave 
way to her despair. 

‘‘O mother, mother, mother!” she 
moaned. ‘‘Why did you not let me share 
your sorrow then and die!” 

The hours passed. Fugitive sunbeams 
and sullen showers fell alike upon the pros- 
trate figure lying there, shaken and torn by 
the storms of wild emotions. It was almost 
dusk when she finally arose, put back the 
masses of her fallen hair, and turned her 
face toward home. She shrank from meet- 
ing friend or stranger now, for how could 
she hold up her head before them, with the 
weight of this bitter disgrace so fresh upon 
her? 

At last she reached her lonely home, and 
her quick eye saw that the little garden, 
which the season’s backwardness had pre- 
vented her making before, had been newly 
dug and planted in her absence. A flush 
overspread her pallid cheek, and the trusty, 
steadfast face of James Norwood rose 
suddenly before her. How resolutely she 
had ignored his unnumbered kindnesses 
all through these years and even insulted 
him with bitter taunts that very morning! 
And in return he had spent the best hours 
of his holiday in work for her. She went 
on toward her door. Here, too, she saw 
his work. The pile of logs which she had 
left lying there had nearly all been split 
and were carefully piled up ready for her 
use. But what was that red stain upon the 
half-hewn log, upon the ax, the gravel of 
the walk and there upon the grass? Could 
it be blood? 

*“O God, not Jim!” she cried, as with 
rapid, though faltering, footsteps she fol- 
lowed the sickening trail across the road 
and beyond that other gateway which she 
had not passed in years. There she came 
upon the unconscious figure of James Nor- 
wood, lying where he had fallen hours be- 
fore by the great pool of blood which had 
oozed from the hideous ax wound on his 
foot. 

With trembling hands she assured her- 
self that he was yet alive. Powerless to 
move him, she rolled the coat which was 
lying near into a pillow for his head and 
covered him with her shawl. Then, with 
fear lending wings to her footsteps, she 
fairly flew down the lonely road to summon 
aid. At the foot of the hill she met the 
doctor on his homeward way, and with a 
few breathless words sent him hurrying to 
help the injured man, while, dazed and be- 
wildered with horror, she went swiftly on 
until she reached the parsonage. 

Through the open door Cynthia could see 
Mr. Percival with his sweet, girlish looking 
wife sitting at the tea table, their pretty 
child between them in her high armchair, 
and a feeling of utter desolation and heart 
sickness came over her with a vision of all 
that she had lost through her headstrong 
blindness and self- will. 

In broken words Cynthia made known 
her errand, and both Mr. Percival and his 
wife made preparation to go back with her. 
In silent haste they climbed the hill to the 
house with its one lighted chamber, where 
the physician was duing his utmost to save 
the injured man. Norwood was conscious 
now, but so weak from the loss of blood 
that the doctor had grave fears for his 
life. 

Before them all Cynthia approached the 
bedside and knelt by the side of the man 
who had loved her so faithfully all these 


years. 
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‘‘Jim,’’ she whispered, with trembling 
lips, ‘I never knew the truth until today, 
but you have been the real hero all the 
while!’’ 

He looked at her with clouded eyes and 
a wistful smile crept slowly over his wan 
face. 

‘*Is that—the—minister?”’ he faintly said, 
and as Mr. Percival drew near and bent 
above him his wife raised Cynthia tenderly 
and led her away to an adjoining room. 
When Mr. Percival sought them there a 
short time afterwards he found Cynthia 
clasped to his young wife’s breast, like an 
unhappy child. He looked at her with 
great perplexity. 

‘* He sends me to you,”’ he said, with hesi- 
tation, ‘‘to ask you—to marry him’’— 

A sudden light shone in Cynthia’s dark, 
tearless eyes. ‘‘I bave wronged him and 
slighted him—for thirty years,’’ she said, 
piteously, ‘‘ yet Ilove him! And if this can 
make amends, I am ready—yes.”’ 

“Tonight?’’ 

‘* Tomorrow,” she faltered. 

“It is his earnest wish that you should 
marry him tonight,’’ Mr. Percival said, 
gravely. Then laying a gentle hand upon 
her arm, he added, ‘‘ Tomorrow it may be— 
too late.’’ 

With a low cry Cynthia hid her face in 
her hands, and Mrs. Percival put her arms 
about the older woman with silent sympa- 
thy. 

It was a short and solemn service over the 
bedside of the injured man. Then the min- 
ister and his wife drew back among the 
shadows of the room. The doctor had 
signed them not to go far away. They 
could not hear the whispered words that 
fell from Cynthia’s lips as she knelt by her 
new-made husband’s side, but they saw the 
look of happiness which transfigured his 
pallid face as the hours slipped slowly by. 

The doctor moved to and fro with noise- 
less tread. He was doing all that he could, 
yet Cynthia, holding that nerveless hand, 
was more powerful now than he with all his 
skill. Her voice, again and again, seemed 
to call that wavering spirit back from the 
very shores of death. The slow night hours 
wore away, but when the dawn came—the 
dawn of that new day which they feared 
he would never live to see—they were 
cheered by hope, for he had fallen into a 
quiet, health-giving sleep, his hand still 
clasping Cynthia’s and a smile upon his lips, 
With all her old, proud self-reliance gone, 
she was humbly thanking God for His 
mercy and goodness and praying that at her 
noble husband’s side she might yet happily 
retrieve her hitherto warped and selfish 
life. 

For days to come the people of Elmwood 
will talk of nothing but James Norwood’s 
accident and that unlooked-for marriage, 
strange sequel to the half- forgotten romance 
of long ago. But Mr. Percival and his sweet 
young wife alone know all the pathos of 
their simple story. 

ee Sener 


The calm way in which thoughtless women 
set aside the laws of their physical well- 
being for the sake of fashion is the despair 
of their sensible sisters and the delight of 
doctors who grow rich from the results of 
feminine foolishness. For instance, few 
things are worse for the eyes than the con- 
stant wearing of a spotted lace veil, yet we 
often see faces thus protected gven in the 
evening all through a prayer meeting serv- 
ice, a lecture or a concert. We have seen 
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women reading through veils on a ling 
railroad journey of three or four hours, 
The veil has its place, especially in windy 
weather, but the present abuse of this 
seemingly innocent article of wearing :p- 
parel is calling forth loud remonstran es 
from oculists. 





A OONVENIENT FUEL. 


Boys who are not fond of filling cul 
scuttles, splitting kindlings and making 
fires should live in the country where nat- 
ural gas is used fora fuel. In many towns 
of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and some 
States farther West a kind of gas springs 
naturally, or by the help of machinery, from 
the ground and is conveyed by pipes into 
houses and manufactories, where it takes 
the place of coal or wood and is sometimes 
used for illuminating purposes as well. 

For the kitchen stove a long pipe pierced 
with many holes is run through the place 
where coal would be burned, and by turn- 
ing the faucet which controls the gas, 
taking care to throw a match in first, the 
gas at once bursts forth from the holes, is 
ignited and burns all winter, if you please. 
There are no ashes to be taken up and the 
fire does not need replenishing. All that is 
done underground, where Dame Nature 
keeps this convenient fuel of her own 
special manufacture. 

In the library and parlor there are, per- 
haps, open grates, which are supplied with 
lumps of iron or some other solid substance 
which retain the heat and give the appear- 
ance of a coal or wood fire, and the gas 
generally contains so much solid material 
that it makes a very brilliant and beautiful 
flame. It is often quite possible to read by 
the grate fire in any part of the room, and 
from the street you would suppose that a 
great conflagration was going on in the 
house. A furnace is easily run when nat- 
ural gas is the fuel, and the head of the 
family, as well as the small boy, thoroughly 
enjoys freedom from the grinding cares 
which the management of a furnace in winter 
is sure to bring. No ‘furnace man”? is 
needed, and if the fire is too vigorous you 
have only to turn off some of the gas, or 
turn it off altogether. 

In the regions of numerous oil wells gas 
often escapes freely from the earth, and if 
not attended to may cause trouble. In rid- 
ing through these regions, one often sees 
great bursts of flame several feet in length, 
and so brilliant that they light up the coun- 
try for miles around. These come from 
pipes which are roughly used to carry away 
the escaping gas and it is ignited in order 
to prevent any danger that might occur if 
it were left to float about the country. | 
was once driving with a friend in the early 
evening through a small oil town, whose 
streets were brilliantly illuminated by this 
gas, and saw a curious sight. In the rear 
of a dwelling house a large platform, as big 
as a large parlor floor, had been built, and 
up through the center of the floor was a 
pipe from which a long jet of natural gas 
was burning. The father of the family was 
sitting comfortably by the flame, reading 
his paper; the children were playing and 
the mother was busy doing the family 
washing. ‘The whole effect was very quaint 
and interesting as the little picture, so 
brightly lighted that you could almost count 
the buttons on the children’s dresses ip 
riding by, was projected against the dark- 
ness of the sky in the background. 

H. M. N. 
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SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUR, N. Y. 


EGGSHELLS AND THE THREE B's. 

“Tt all started from the man talking about 
eggshells,” said Joe. “One day, when I was 
bringing home some eggs from the store, I fell 
down, and of course the eggs broke. I tried to 
pick up some of them that weren’t smashed 
the worst, and didn’t I have a time of it! 
And weren’t my bands and my clothes a sight! 
When I came to the kitchen door mother said: 
‘Why, Joseph Watkinson Brown! What 
have you been doing?’ I knew I must louk 
pretty bad when she called me by my whole 
name like that. You see I had used my hand- 
kerchief to wipe the sweat off my face when I 
was stooping over in the hot sun trying to 


save the broken eggs. Mother said I looked’ 


like an Indian in war paint, and I thought so, 
too, when I went to the looking-glass. 

‘‘One day, soon after this, a home missionary 
secretary man was talking on the cars to my 
father. Iwas with them. I didn’t care any- 
thing about their talk, and I wished the man 
would keep still and give me a chance to ask 
about something I was going to buy when we 
reached the city. But pretty soon I heard the 
man say: ‘A church without a church build- 
ing is like an egg without a shell. It is just 
as hard for the Home Missionary Society to 
hold on to a church which has no suitable 
place for worship as it would be to hold eggs 
in your hands if they had no shells.’ 

“When he said this I pricked up my ears 
and listened, because I knew just how it was, 
for hadn’t I tried it myself? The man went 
on to say: ‘ People become scattered and in- 
different who would enjoy attending Sunday 
school and preaching services in a neat edifice. 
It casts disrespect on religion for God’s peo- 
ple to worship Him in an old store, an empty 
saloon, a sod church, a dirty public hall ora 
depot, as they often have to do for lack of any 
better place.’ 

“Then before I thought I spoke right up 
and said, ‘Why don’t they build a church?’ 
The man replied, ‘ Well, Jue, you tell me why 
you don’t buy that bicycle with pneumatic 
tire that I’ve heard you talking about.’ 

““* Because I haven’t money enough yet. 
But father told me if I’d earn fifteen dollars 
he would lend me the rest without interest 
and I could pay it back as I’m able. I asked 
him how he could trust me for so much and 
he said the wheel would revert back to him in 
default of duty on my part. I didn’t quite 
understand this last, but I did understand 
that it was a way for me to get my bicycle. 
I have earned ten dollars already. Father 
says it will be a paying investment, because I 
can make myself useful delivering small pack- 
ages and doing errands for him.’ 

“The missionary man kept smiling while 
I talked. Then he said,‘ Your father is an 
illustration of the C. C. B. S. method.’ Of 
course I asked him what he meant and he 
told me that C. C. B. S. stands for Con- 
gregational Church Building Society, which 
helps people ‘build churches when they are 
too poor to do it themselves. He told me 
how poor the people are in many places 
out West. Lots of boys out there never saw 
a safety and haven’t money even for tops 
and marbles. And people go without butter 
sometimes (they don’t have jam, instead, 
either) so as to save money to help build a 
church, Think of a fellow not knowing what 
Sunday school is, and a preacher coming to 
town so seldom that folks are as excited about 
1t a8 we are when the circus comes to town 
once a year! 

“The man showed mea little picture of a 
log cabin. It said under it, ‘ Clinging for life 
to the C. H. M.S.’ Under it was another pic- 
ture of a nice church and a pretty parsonage 
built by the help of the C.C. B.S. The let- 
ters C. H. M.S. under the log cabin picture 
meant that another society, which seems to 
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be a partner of the C. C. B. S., sends ministers 
to preach to people who don’t know or care 
much about the gospel. This society is called 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

“Then the man ard father went on talk- 
ing politics again. I wanted to ask another 
question, so I kept watching for a chance. 
When the train boy came around the mission- 
ary man took out his pocketbook and bought 
me some candy. I said, ‘ You must have a lot 
of money to run that C.C. B.S.? How do 
you earn enough to build so many churches?’ 
So he explained to me that it was a so- 
ciety supported by all the Congregational 
churches of America, only they don’t give 
nearly as much money as is needed. 

““* How much does it cost a fellow to belong 
to this C. C. B.8.?’ Linguired. I thought I’d 
like to go home and tell the boys that I was a 
member of a big society that none of them 
would know anything about. The man said, 
‘You can belong for one cent or one million 
dollars, according as the Lord has prospered 
you.’ Then he told about taking shares for 
some shingles or pails, or for a window or a 
door in a church, and how much every little 
would do. He told a lot of things that ten 
dollars would do, and how sometimes a Sunday 
school or a Christian Endeavor Society pays 
for a whole parsonage, or even for a church. 
When a society or one person gives a window 
they will have the name of the giver put ou 
it. Before I thought I said, ‘ Jimininy Crac- 
key! Wouldn’t I like to have my name ona 
window, ‘‘ Presented by Joseph Watkinson 
Brown!” I[’ll join your society when I’m a 
man.’ 

“*Why not now?’ he asked. ‘Money is 
needed so much just at present.’ Then he 
told of a new church where the window places 
are boarded up for lack of money for windows 
and the people had given every cent they 
could when the hard times came on. It takes 
ten dollars for each window.’ 

“All of a sudden something came into my 
inind that made me say,‘ O!’ rightout loud. I 
looked out of the car window steadily for a 
long time, but I wasn’t looking at anything. 
I v as just thinking awful hard. It was funny, 
but the clank of the cars seemed to say: ‘ Win- 
dow for church, church, church, or a safe— 
safe—safety, a safe—safe—safety.’ Then the 
engine blew off steam and said, ‘Chu, chu, 
chu—u, chu—r—ch, ch—u—r—ch, church, 
church,’ Then the clank seemed to change 
and say, ‘Churchity, churchity, church, 
eburch, church.’ Then I whispered to father 
and he nodded his héad and took hold of my 
hand and squeezed it. 

“Of course you know it was about my ten 
dollars, and when father handed it to the man 
I felt kind of warm all over. And the man 
said, ‘Joseph, my dear boy, you’re worthy of 
your name.’ When we reached the Central 
Depot he shook hands with me and said, 
‘Good-by, Joe; I consider you a stockholder 


in the C. C. B.S. and a fellow-worker in the 
good cause.’” 

*¢ All this came from the broken eggs,’ I 
said to myself as we left him.” 

But this was not all, as the following ex- 
tract, written by Joe’s Sunday school teacher, 
shows: ‘‘ You remember I wrote you about 
that flyaway Joe Brown and how he suddenly 
swooped down upon me one Sunday with his 
hands full of missionary literature and his 
heart full of enthusiasin for the cause it repre- 
sented. I really felt penitent when I saw the 
boy’s zeal and how it kindled interest in the 
others. If any one had asked me to try to 
interest my class in missions I should have 
said, patronizingly, ‘O, you don’t know those 
boys!’ It was I who did not know them nor 
my duty to them. Now I do and I am help- 
ing the Three B’s all Ican. My boys are ac- 
tually a full fledged home missionary society, 
known by the name of Boys’ Building Band. 
Their object, as they first wrote it, was, ‘ To 
help put windows in churches where they are 
boarded over on account of hard times.’ This 
was broadened by my advice, but not until 
after they had really. succeeded in doing just 
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tais thing. The minister wrote them a beau- 
tiful letter of thanks and now they are seri- 
ously talking of erecting a parsonage out in 
Dakcta for a home snissionary who lost a lit- 
tle child last year because of the coldness of 
the miserabie house they lived in. 

“T forgot to mention the boys’ motto. It is 
three Be’s—Be Busy, Be Benevolent, Be 
Brave. These adjectives were decided upon 
after much weighty discussion and consulta- 
tion of the dictionary. Busy refers to their 
doing all sorts of work to earn money for mis- 
sions, ‘ Benevolent,’ so Ned. Waters told me, 
‘is sort of Latin for good and generous. And 
Brave,’ he said, ‘is necessary because when 
you think what a pile of poor folks need 
churches it’s enough to discourage a fellow.’ 
Pray for a blessing on my dear Boys’ Build- 
ing Band.” 


The Little Gem Banks, with five dolar chureh 
window leaflets, will be furnished free by the C. C, 
B.S. 
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First in purity, 

First in excellence 

and first in the hearts of 
our country women. 


Sweet and clean is the household, happy 
and healthy are all its members where 
Savena is used. 


SAVES ME DOLLARS. 


Please find inclosed 37 wrappers for Pre- 
miums No. 37, “Satin Damask Towel,” and 
No 77,“ Brown Linen Slipper Case.” I have 
used six kinds of washing powders, but 
Savena beats them all. It does half my 
washing, and saves me dollars in a year. 

Mrs. ELLEN M. HAYDEN, 
38 Alpine St., Somerville, Mass. 


IT IS SURPRISING. 


I have used three different kinds of wash 
ing powders, but have found none to equal 
Savena. I can do my washing in just half 
the time, and It 1s surprising how it whitens 
the clothes. Mrs. J. E. YOUNG, 

sox 211, Franklin, N. H. 


A Useful Present in Each Package. 
Also 100 Premiums to select from. 
SOLD BY ALL CROCERS. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


E closed our last Corner in the 
midst of flowers, and flow- 
ers are all around us still, 

W on the trees, in the grass, 
among the rocks—and on 
my table. A dear little boy 
has brought me a tiny 
bunch of “ vilets,’’ and 
just now, as I wonder how 
I shall begin, the mail 
drops before me a single 
arbutus blossom, bringing 
its sweet fragrance from 
Kearsarge. What- 
may elect as the 


& 
under the shadow of Mt. 
ever pewspaper ‘ votes”’ 
‘“national flower,’? the mayflower is the 
typical New England flower. So say we all, 
from Plymouth Rock to Lake Champlain! 

MALDEN, MAss. 

Dear Mr, Martin: Last Sunday I went to 
walk in the Fells and brought home some 
Jack-in-the-pulpits, some white violets, some 
columbine and some anemones. There are 
two Llue jays back of our house building their 
nests. I take music lessons and practice half 
ap hour a day. . Your loving friend, 

Dick, THE WovoL-GATHERER. 

That is the boy whom I knew down at 
Cape Rosier two years ago and who sent me 
a souvenir of wool from Eagle Island. He 
doesn’t say whether he takes his music les- 
sons from those birds! I think he would 
do better to imitate the sweet notes of the 
robins, the orioles or the purple finches, 
such as ‘‘ sing among the branches”’ around 
my house every day, than the ‘‘squawk”’ of 
the blue jay. ‘uere is one flower he does 
not mention—I wonder if it is not found in 
Malden. It is very common in my town. 
I saw at least a thousand of them in a short 
walk this morning. Its bright color shows 
beautifully in the green grass, and reminds 
one of Heber’s Jine: 


When spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laugh- 
ing soil, 


I think it is the leontodon tararacum, but 
the little children who were on their way to 
school all gave me another name—a funny 
sort of a name, although they did not know 
why it was called so, But I think both 
names mean about the same thing. Can 
you guess what they called it? One of our 
American poets speaks of it as 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold. 
SHEFFIELD, MAss. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: T would lke to know 
in what poem of Wordsworth’s occur the 
lines: 

A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 
Again, I know this couplet— 


Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star— 


to be by McDonald Clarke, who lived in New 
York, 1798-1842, but what is the poem and 
where can it be procured ? 
Very truly yours, L. B. 
You will find the primrose quotation in 
Wordsworth’'s Peter Bell, first part, stanza 
12. The first two lines are: 


In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before; 


The other lines referred to are given in 
Bartlett's Quotations thus: 


Whilst Twilight's curtain, gathering far, 
Is pinned with a single diamond star. 


See his note for L. B.’s reading. 
other place I find the lines quoted: 


In an- 


Night drew her mantle o’er her breast, 
And pinned it with a star. 

Very likely they were first published in 
a newspaper in one form and afterwards 
changed. They are from “ Death in Dis- 
guise, a temperance poem, 1833.’’ Probably 


th's and the author's other publications are 
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all now out of print. Mr. Clarke is said to 
have been a native of New London, Ct., also 
of Bath, Me. Is his case like that of an an- 
cient poet, according to the old couplet? 
Seven wealthy cities contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 

Mr. Clarke was called in New York the 
‘mad poet,’’ his madness, however, being, 
one writer says, ‘‘ boundless egotiem rather 
than Junacy.”? He thought himself to bea 
great poet and wrote ‘‘ oceans of trash,”’ but 
this couplet is the only relic of his greatness 
generally remembered, 

Here is another bit of poetry wanted: 

Hupson, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can any Cernerer give the 
author’s name and tell where the poem may 
be found which contains these lines ? 

. 


Long years had elapsed since I gazed on the scene 
Which my fancy still robes in freshness of green, 
The spot where a schoolboy all thoughtless I strayed. 


The poem used to be in an old-fashioned 
school reading-book. P. A. H. 
As some in our great army of honorary 
members must have used all the reading- 
books of this century, I hope this poem may 
be recalled, and also another asked for in 
the following letter: 
RoyA.ton, Vr. 
Dear Mr. Martin; Several ladies have been 
in quest of the poem the first lines of which I 
inclose, beipg all any of us remember. It 
was long ago set to music. It is generally at- 
tributed to Byron, but we cannot find it: 
When I left thy shores, O Naxos, 
Not a tear in sorrow fell, 
Not a sigh when trembling accents 
Spoke my bosom’s struggling swell; 
But my heart sank chill within me, 
And I waved a hand as cold, 
When I thought thy shores, Oo Naxos, 
I should never more behold. 
Yours sincerely, Mrs. D. 
Byron ought to have written that, but I 
cannot prove it from his works. A lady in 
whose memory I have great confidence 
thinks it was in an old school reader. 
Naxos, as the children know, is an island, 
one of the Cyclades, in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, But the children do not want any 
more literary conundrums this week! 


FLusnHinG, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Will you please put my 
name down on the ‘New Stamp List’? I 
guess you remember when I wrote to you a 
long time ago. I had a broken leg then. But 
I am all over with that now. Good-by, 
THEODORE A. 


I guess I do! Youhad a broken arm, too, 
and you were going to trade stamps with 
Roger G. in Japan. And nowT have a let- 
ter saying that another Corner boy has 
broken his ankle by falling from a cherry 
tree. I am sorry for him. I sprained my 
ankle when I was a little boy jumping from 
the “high beams”’ in our old barn. 

San RaFakt, Cau. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Being a native of 
Western Massachusetts, and in frequent ¢ :m- 
munication with its bleakest towns since 1827, 
I was surprised to read in the Corner of April 
5 of those immense flakes of snow. Some- 
times the snow drifted to the top of windows 
and doors, and sometimes one could drive 
over walls and fences, and no doubt ma y of 
the snowfakes would ‘crush a roof, as a great 


many mosquitoes would weigh a pound, but 
that one should kill an ox is past belief! 
M. 8. P. 


So it seems to me, but on reading over 
the account referred to [ see that it is not 
stated that the flake killed the ox, but that 
the flake fell on the ox, and that the ox 
died. I judge that the butcher was the real 
cause of the animal’s death—probably in 
the midst of a snowstorm. Carefully read, 
I think that story was only a relation of 
ordinary experiences. M.S. P.’s one-pound 
mosquitoes is no doubt the key to the seem. 
ing incredibleness of it. 
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A meal possessing all the nutri- 
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bound in infants’ f 
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Lesson FOR JUNE 3. Ez. 12: 1-14. 
THE PASSOVER INSTITUTED. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





Of the seven annual solemnities prominent 
in the history of the Jews the Passover feast 
was the most impressive and most generally 
observed. It has greater significance than 
avy other Jewish festival in interpreting the 
mmission of Christ. Attention should be di- 
rected especially to these three things: 

1. The Passover instituted. It was to com- 
memorate the beginning of the nation, which 
owed its birth to a miraculous deliverance. 
Our great national holiday is July 4, the an- 
niversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. The national holy day of the 
Jews was the time of the full moon of the 
month Abib, the anniversary of the day when 
God set them free from bondage to Egypt. 
From that time that month began the New 
Year in their religious calendar. As the old 
life, with its enslavement, degradation and 
hopelessness, was left behind that night, so 
at each Passover the people were to take a 
fresh start in life as they remembered with 
solemn ceremonies the great act of national 
deliverance. 

The preparation for the Passover was. there- 
fore deliberate and thoughtful. Four days 
before the lamb or kid was selected and sep- 
arated from the flock. Only a perfect animal, 
born within the year, could be chosen. 

The Passover was a family service. If any 
persons lived alone they joined with some 
family. The household had only one head; 
he chose the animal to be eaten and killed it. 

The animal was slain in the presence of the 
entire family. Its blood was caught in a 
basin. The sacrificer—for every father was a 
priest in his own household—dipped a bunch 
of hyssop in the blood and sprinkled with it 
both sides and the upper part of the entrance 
into the house. The body, whole, with not 
a bone broken, after it had been cleansed was 
roasted, that no foreign substance might be 
mingled with it. Bread without yeast was 
baked. Then the family made all prepara- 
tions for a journey, having put on their shoes, 
girded up their garments and taken their 
staves. Then hastily, with bitter herbs, they 
all ate. They burned whatever of the lamb 
they could not eat, bones and refuse. 

On the night when the Passover was insti- 
tuted Jehovah passed through the families of 
the Eyptians in judgment, smiting with death 
the firstborn in each house, the hope of the 
family. The bull, the cow, the goat, the ram 
and the cat represented Egyptian deities. By 
destroying the firstborn of the animals, Jeho- 
vah threatened the destruction of the gods of 
Egypt and prepared His people to understand 
Ils First Commandment. 

But every household whose doorposts were 
prinkled with blood was left unharmed. 
Whatever the character of its inmates, be- 
cause of the blood they were saved. God 
passed over the Hebrews in mercy. This was 
a step in teaching the great lesson that “ apart 
from shedding of blood there is no remission.” 
Here began the observance of a rite which 
was for ages annually repeated, continually 
recalling the signal mercy with which it be- 
gan and pointing to a greater deliverance 
Which has since been accomplished through 
Jesus Christ. 

II. The meaning of the Passover in Jewish 
history. It has already been suggested in our 
description of the event itself. It was: 

1. A memorial of the deliverance of the Is- 
raclites frem bondage—“ Y@ shall keep it a 
feast by an ordinance forever.” They fought 
no battles. No other nation interfered in their 
‘ehalf.. God was their Saviour. That fact, 
irinted on their minds by the yearly represen- 
‘ation of this first great event in their national 
history, molded their literature, religion and 
character. Historians, psalmists, prophets and 
*postles found here their most impressive il- 
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lustrations of God’s relations with His people. 

2. It was a sacrifice. God commanded the 
Israelites to explain it by saying to their chil- 
dren, “It is the sacrifice of the Lerd’s Pass- 
over.”’ He speaks of it as ‘‘ My sacrifice” [Ex. 
34: 25]. Its chief meaning, impressed indeli- 
bly on the history of the chosen people, was a 
twofold salvation through sacrifice with blood. 
It was, first, salvation from death. What He- 
brew mother, who had clasped her firstborn to 
her bosom as she heard the wail of mourning 
break on that midnight silence, could ever for- 
get the wonderful protection to her home se- 
cured by sprinkled blood on the doorposts! 
It was, second, salvation from bondage. The 
tenacious grip of the oppressor, which no other 
visitation had been powerful enough to loosen, 
was broken by the stroke from which the Is- 
raelites escaped through the blood of inno- 
cent victims. Wherever the Passover was ob- 
served, among its many lessons would stand 
foremost the truth that God’s way of saving 
His people from death and bondage was 
through sacrifice with blood. 

III. The significance of the Passover to Chris- 
tians. The central event of the Old Testa- 
ment, by which the nation which was to bless 
the world was born, helps to interpret the 
central event of the New Testament, “ For 
our Passover also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ.”’ The celebration of the older sacrifice 
passed, the night before our Saviour died, into 
the Lord’s Supper, the commemoration of the 
new Sacrifice, offered for the forgiveness of 
sins. , 

Both rites testify that deliverance is simply 
an act of divine mercy. Of the Passover 
Moses said, “ Because the Lord loveth you 
... hath the Lord brought you out with a 
mighty hand, and redeemed you out of the 
house of bondage.”’ Of His death Christ said, 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” The 
Israelites that night in Egypt did not under- 
stand the reason for the ceremony they were 
commanded to perform, but they ‘‘ bowed the 
head and worshiped.”’ The revelation of God’s 
mercy in Christ is accepted by His children, 
though they cannot see what in themselves 
should call forth His love. It is enough that 
Christ’s death for us is a fact and that we are 
commanded to celebrate it. 

Not the slaying of the lamb but the thank- 
ful appropriation of it by sprinkling its blood 
on the doorposts and by eating its flesh saved 
the Hebrew household. Not the death of 
Jesus Christ but the thankful appropriation 
of His sacrifice sets us free from sin and death. 
We celebrate our freedom by gladly receiving 
the bread and wine, which represents to our 
senses His body and blood. 

The unleavened bread of the Passover feast 
signified that the corruption of sin had been 
renounced. The feast of the Lord’s Supper 
can only be celebrated in the spirit of sincere 
consecration. ‘‘Let us keep the feast, not 
with old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness, but with the unleay- 
ened bread of sincerity and truth.’’ Both rites 
imply that those who partake purpose to live 
lives of constant, unquestioning obedience. 

The lamb roasted whole, with no foreign 
substance introduced and no bone broken, 
represented the unity of Christ’s completed 
sacrifice [John 19: 36]. All the redeemed hav- 
ing fellowship with Him are one. ‘ We have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all sin.’ So 
do the Jewish Passover and the Lord’s Supper 
blend into one sacrifice in the shadow of the 
cross on which Christ was crucified, to whom 
they both bear witness. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MIS88 LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Mark off a space in one corner of the board 
to suggest the part of Egypt where the chil- 
dren of Israel lived. By questions bring out 
the sad condition of this people as they lived 
in bitter bondage. Review the events of last 
week’s lesson, the call’ of Moses and the prom- 
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ise given him. In the part of the board 
marked off draw a row of squares to suggest 
the fronts of houses. Speak of the homes of 
the people of God, What made them different 
from the homes of the Egyptians? Write 
over the houses: ‘* Our help is in the name of 
the Lord.” If these people trusted in God 
would they be willing to obey all His com- 
mands? A strange command came to them 
one day. Every man who trusted the Lord 
was to declare himself as one of the people of 
God by a certain sign to be placed upon the 
doorposts of his house. Describe the marking 
of the doors, What would the mark cf the 
blood say to any one who passed by? It would 
say: “ Tere lives a man who trusts in God.” 
It was a little sign to make, a httle thing to 
do, but it meant a great deal. It meant that 
the man who made it believed and obeyed, and 
we shall see that it meant, too, that he was 
saved, 

Tell briefly and carefully (so as not to leave 
a painful picture on the mind) of the sudden 
terror and grief in the land of Egypt that 
night. Onthe upper part of the board draw 
stars to suggest the night. Write underneath, 
“Sorrow throughout Egypt.’”’ Then turn to 
the lower corner of the board and point to the 
tiny houses. Who lived here?) Who was their 
helper? What were they told to do? Did 
they believe and obey? Yes, and they were 
safe. No harm came to any home that bad 
God’s mark upon it. Write in red letters upon 
each square, Safe. Let the children tell you 
that the Israelites believed, obeyed and weve 
saved. Give the story of the feast and the sud- 
den flight away from the land of bondage. 
Suppose a man who had not believed, or a man 
who had forgotten to mark his door. Would 
not his house have been just like any other 
house in Egypt? There was no safety without 
the sign. How was the sign made? With the 
blood of a lamb, Long, long after this One 
came into the world to teach men how to be- 
lieve in God’s goudness and love and how to 
obey Him, and He was called the Lamb of God, 
He gave Himself to die to show what God’s 
love is. What is the sign that reminds us of 
His love? Drawa white cross over the letters 
on each square, This is the sign which people 
love to put in their churches, and to wear 
sometimes to show that they are the children 
of God, Change the squares to hearts by 
new lines, leaving the cross and the word 
Safe. Show that the feeling of love and trust 
in the heart is the inward sign which God 
requires today. We need no outward sign 
save the words and deeds which come from a 
good heart. If we do not believe, or if we for- 
get, where are we dwelling? Can we be 
among the people of God? Write as the last 
words of the lesson, Believe, Obey, Safe. 


— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
fopic, May 27-June 2. What Help Have You 

Received from Some Heroie Life? Judg. 7: 

15-25; Heb. 11: 32-12: 2. 

By personal contact; through books; through a 
godly ancestry. The secret of the inspiring power 
of noble lives. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.| 
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Y. P. 8. 0. E. 
PRAYER MEETING. 


REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, June 3-9. Our Deliverances; From 
What and By Whom? John 8: 51-46, 

Until Christ, the deliverer, comes, man is in 
a state of threefold bondage. First to others. 
Slavery as an institution isa thing cf the past, 
but not so the undue deference which we pay 
to the opinions and customs of seciety. These 
shackles we wear sometimes when our con- 
science tells us that we onght to break loose 
from them, that we ought to be independent 
in our judgment of what is proper and right 
and in our personal practices. Christ brings 
new and higher standards, conforming to 
which we are no longer under the tyranny of 
what “ they ’’ say or do. 
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Many of us are in bondage to circumstances. 
We chafe within the prison bars of prescribed 
duty. We are disconcerted by a sudden and 
unfavorable turn of affairs, like a loss or a dis- 
appointment. We fear death, we shrink from 
the uncertainty and mystery of life. The 
apostle tells us of persons who “through fear 
of death were all their lifetime subject unto 
reassures us. 


bondage.” Jesus calms and 
Hesupplies certain reserves of trust and peace 
and joy on which we may draw in time of 
need, 

There is a still more galling bondage, and 
that is to self. No Southern slave master was 
ever more imperious and cruel than is the 
selfish principle in the soul over which it 
rules. Travel where we will, disguise it as 
we may, he who lives only to please self will 
one day awake to find himself in a tyrant’s 
grasp. The only way of relief is to get an- 
other Master. That is the reason why His 
name was called Jesus, not that He should 
deliver His people altogether from the calami- 
ties and miseries of life, but that He should 
save them from their sins, should deliver them 
from sin’s taint and tbhraldom and should 
transform them into His own likeness, As 
travelers, treading a narrow path close to a 
precipice, when they come to its end glance 
back with a shudder of relief at the abyss 
which, they have escaped, let us, who are in 
process of being delivered by Christ, mention 
gratefully the things from which we are being 
saved, 

Parallel verses: Ps. 25: 20; 32: 6, 7; 39: 8; 
51: 14; Isa. 19: 19-22; Matt. 6: 13; Luke 4; 18, 
19; Rom. 4: 25; 7: 2 Cor. 1: 10; Col. 1: 
12-14; 2 Tim. 3: 10, 11; 4: 16-18; Heb. 2: 14, 


15; 2 Pet. 2: 9. 
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OBERLIN REVISITED. 


Oberlin is a collegized town. It is not a 
town plus a college nor a college plus a town. 
The Colony and College, the story of which 
President Fairchild tells so interestingly in 
his well-known volume, needs a slight change 
in form to express the real condition. It was 
a “ college-colony ” that settled at Oberlin. 
It is a college town, not a town including a 
college, that exists there today. Eliminate 
the college and you have eliminated almost 
every factor in the equation of the town. No 
tall factory chimneys belch out their smoke; 
no stindles or looms with clattering voice in- 
dicate manufacturing industries. The soft 
voice of the electric clock tells off the quarters 
for the convenience of the classes or public 
college exercises. Even the stores in the dis- 
play of their stock bear testimony that they 
cater to the student population. Three ex- 
cellent bookstores, one of them at least as 
large as the best in Boston, supply the latest 
literature and text-books. The proprietor of 
the largest store, Mr. E. J. Goodrich, is also a 
publisher well known to the trade. But his 
business has been built up from the college as 
a basis and from the desire on the part of the 
professors and pastors for a local publisher of 
their somewhat numerous volumes. 

teturning to Oberlin after an absence of 
some years and coming into somewhat close 
touch with the student life this peculiarity of 
Oberlin impressed itself upon me especially. 
Many retired ministers find their way back 
and ‘take roomers or boarders.’’ Widows, 
not a few, flock thither for the same commend- 
able purpose. One whole street is known 
among the irreverent students as ‘‘ Widows’ 
Row.” Not only is it the central purpose, 
but the entire purpose, of Oberlin to furnish 
the most complete Christian training at the 
least possible expense to hundreds of students. 
There are more in the several departments at 
the beginning of tLis spring term than at the 
close of the spring term last year, reaching the 
large number of fifteen hundred. President 
Ballantine has taken hold of the administra- 
tion with vigor and devotion. Prof. J. F. 
Peck, who was recently elected as principal 
of the acadewy, is also making his experience 
and skill felt in the development of this pre- 
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paratory school. More than 400 pupils gre 
enrolled in the academy, and the senior class 
contains over a hundred who will be ready to 
enter college next autumn. 

The theolegical seminary, in addition to the 
regular course, has two somewhat unique de- 
partments, the English and the Slavic. It is 
in advance of all our theological seminaries in 
its efforts to give its graduates a systematic 
and comprehensive view of the great be- 
nevolent movements of the Congregational 
churches. Prof. A. H. Currier, D. D., includes 
in his lectures each year a series upon our 
benevolent societies. In addition there was 
inaugurated this year a new movement. A 
secretary of the A. M. A. was invited to de- 
liver a course of lectures concerning that as- 
sociation before the divinity students. The 
plan is to follow this with a lecture from a 
representative of each of the benevolent socie- 
ties once in three years. This is a new de- 
parture for our seminaries, and the singular 
thing is that they have not all long ago 
adopted this course. When a seminary stu- 
dent I remember valuable courses of lectures 
given upon sociology, science and religion, 
astronomy and the Bible, and all sorts of sub- 
jects. But we had no systematic instruction 
from a specialist representing our missionary 
societies during our whole course. And yet 
these societies and their work are of the most 
vital importance to the future pastors of our 
churches. If the plan adopted at Oberlin 
becomes contagious it will certainly be a 
genuine advance along a most important 
line. 

The college as truly as the seminary ad- 
vances in the character of its work. Great 
care is taken at Oberlin for the physical wel- 
fare of the student. Two physicians, a lady 
and a gentleman, are employed by the college 
to examine carefully all pupils as they enter 
the institution and give to each a diagram of 
physical conditions. This is the basis of fu- 
ture training and exercise. The value of this 
is evident. A delicate girl or a flabby, half- 
developed boy learns at once just the weak 
points in constitution and development and 
builds up at the right points. Oberlin needs a 
new and well-equipped gymnasium more than 
any other one building. The present gym- 
nasium for young men is little better than a 
barn. Oberlin needs also a new science build- 
ing. The building now used has been entirely 
outgrown by the rapid development and prog- 
ress of the college and a new one is impera- 
tively demanded. 

After a week’s stay in Oberlin one comes 
away with very distinct impressions along 
certain lines. I remember the dear old col- 
lege when President Finney was its active 
head and Dr. Morgan joined with him in the 
ministry of the First Church. Then the First 
Church was the only one in the village. Al- 
though other churches are planted and some- 
what interfere with the unity of religious life 
that characterized the town in those early 
days, still the purpose of the village is the 
same. The religious force is not lessened. 
The literary work in the seminary and college 
is vastly superior to that in the early days 
and the religious earnestness and devotion are 
not lost. The Congregational churches, under 
the faithful pastorates of Drs. Brand 2nd Ten- 
ney, gather even larger audiences than were 
ever gathered in the old First Church under 
Mr. Finney. Some old landmarks are gone 
that are greatly missed by returning alumni. 
Among these is the famous “ young people’s 
meeting,” formerly held on Monday night. 
This meeting through many years was the 
center of the religious life of the college. 
But a Y.M.C. A. and several Y. P.S.C. E.’s 
have more than taken the place of this meet- 
ing in religious power. Indeed, the new 


forces are much more effective in versatility 
of resources and methods. The fathers of 
Oberlin, who amidst self-denial and hardship 
and mud laid the foundations of the present 
splendid institution, are worthy of all honor. 
But they were only the prophets of the old 
dispensation. The new dispensation, with its 
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disciples and apostles, is richer and fuller and 
better than the old. C. J. R. 
=_>.- 


THE BURLINGTON PLAN. 


As a result of evangelistic services in Bur. 
lington, Vt , last winter, in charge of Rev. J. W, 
Chapman, D. D., it was evident that the lead. 
er’s method of enlisting and organizing a large 
number of individuals in the work had much 
to do with the successful results. His princi- 
ples seemed applicable toregular church work 
and it was decided to give them a trial in the 
First Church. The following plans were rev- 
ommended by a committee, and were unani- 
mously adopted by the church. 

During the meetings the basis of the plan 
was a band of personal workers who after. 
wards organized by choosing a chairman and 
an executive committee. The general over- 
sight of the new work is now given into the 
charge of this committee and with the pastor 
it assumes the principal responsibility. 

The object is to divide the work among 
many persons so that it shall not be a burden 
to anyone. Thusit is believed many will find 
a new interest in Christian service because of 
their increased activity. 

The work is apportioned as follows: the ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of a chairman, 
three gentlemen and three ladies and the pas- 
tor, who is ex officio member of all commit- 
tees, meets weekly to plan for the work and 
to advise with the pastor. 

The personal workers’ band is composed of 
persons who have pledged to undertake such 
personal work as the pastor or executive com- 
mittee may request or as opportunity may offer. 
The band meets regularly after the week day 
prayer meeting for assignments of work, for 
reports and for conference. The welcoming 
committee of four gentlemen serves in the 
church vestibule Sunday morning to welcome 
all comers, especially strangers. The duty of 
the outlook committee is to know when regular 
attendants are absent from church services 
and to invite strangers to come again. To 
carry out this idea, the church is divided into 
sections of five or six pews, each section being 
in charge of two members of the committee. 
A Sunday evening service club is organized 
to assist Sunday evenings and to promote in- 
terest, attendance and popularity. The club 
has a full corps of officers and committees and 
endeavors specially to reach men who have 
no regular church home. The week day even- 
ing service committee arranges a special pro- 
gram for week day meetings. 

This plan of “ district organization ”’ for vis- 
iting is followed: the city is, divided into 
eight districts, each having a leader and a 
visiting committee of three ladies, who call in 
the district and report any cases of sickness or 
special need. District meetings are held quar- 
terly, and occasional sociables are given in the 
district. The cultivation of a friendly and 
neighborly spirit is desired, and the growth of 
a genuine First Church esprit de corps. A 
helpful and friendly attitude toward other 
churches is maintained by reporting any fam- 
ilies who would naturally go to them. 

The advantages of the ‘‘ Burlington plan” 
are that it gathers into one well-organized 
system lines of work which, separately, have 
proved successful in many churches, and it 
lessens, instead of adding to, the burdens of 
the pastor by throwing the responsibility, 
both for the general management and for tlie 
details, upon the executive committee. The 
plan is not that of an “ institutional church” 
and does not require the services of an as- 
sistant pastor nor a band of specialists. But 
it develops and strengthens the church on the 
fundamental lines—the Sunday services and 
the midweek prayer meeting. 

The idea owes its origin to Mr. W. J. Van 
Patten of Burlington, a well-known Christian 
business man. He will be glad to answer any 
inquiries and to send to any one who desires 
printed matter explaining the details of the 
work. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE BENEFICENT CHURCH. 


This memorial volume which treats of the 
Beneficent Church in Providence, R. I., of 
which Rev. J. G. Vose, D. D., the author, is 
pastor, is a very interesting addition to the 
literature of Congregationalism. Dr. Vose 
has not confined himself to the mere record 
of the career of the church but also has told 
a large and important part of the early his- 
tory of our own branch of the Church in 
Rhode Island. Indeed the bvok is called 
upon its title-page Sketches of Congrega- 
tionalism in Rhode Island. The eight dis- 
courses which make up the most of it were 
delivered in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the church—Oct. 29 and 30, 1893— 
and an account of the exercises upon that 
occasion completesthe volume, This church, 
although not the oldest, has had the longest 
continuous existence in one place of all the 
churches in the original colony. It was 
formed as one result of a widespread special 
religious interest, due largely to the preach- 
ing of Whitefield, the type of which Josiah 
Cotton, the pastor of the First Church, did 
not wholly approve but which a number of 
his congregation desired to hear. Twenty- 
seven of them therefore organized what 
came to be the Beneficent Church. They 
had no meeting house for three or four 
years but the church appears to have pros- 
pered from the start. Joseph Snow was its 
first pastor and Joseph Wilson its second, 
each serving some forty-three years, An- 
other eminent and beloved name on its roll 
is that of Dr. A. H. Clapp. The church, by 
the way, existed about forty years before 
any society was formed. 

An even more remarkable fact is that al- 
though the early settlers of Providence were 
sincerely devout and religious and heartily 
sustained public worship of one or another 
sort, there was no regular meeting house of 
any kind for sixty years. Nor was there 
any regular and salaried ministry. In spite 
of this state of things, Dr. Vose bears strong 
testimony to the high moral and religious 
character of the population. He reiterates, 
we are glad to see, the familiar and certain, 
yet still often disputed, fact that Roger 
Williams was not driven from Massachusetts 
Bay by religious persecution but as a dis- 
turber of the civil peace. He also points 
out the aggravating conduct of the early 
Quakers, A just and discriminating spirit 
pervades the book and the reader would be 
glad if the historical details had been multi- 
plied. Asa portrayal of the career of this 
particular church the volume also has more 
than a merely local and current interest. 
This church has long been recognized as a 
power and the story of its life concerns the 
members of its sister churches as truly, if 
not quite as closely, as those within its own 
constituency. There is a good picture of 
the meeting house, so unlike most of its 
kind, and it is a cause for regret that no 
portraits of the pastors areincluded. Surely 
those of Dr. Clapp and Dr. Vose, at the 
least, must have been obtainable. [Silver, 
Burdett & Co. $1.00.) 

RELIGIOUS. 

There is a homely straightforwardness 
about Addresses Spoken to Working Men 
from Pulpit and Platform [Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.50], by Rev. S. R. Hole, Dean of 
Rochester in England, which wil! win them 
a wide reading. The same qualities—natu- 
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ralness, kindness, sympathy and shrewdness 
—which rendered his reminiscences so pleas- 
ant will be found to have made this work 
agreeable also as well as useful. Some of 
the contents have texts and some do not 
have, but one and all are frank, manly, whole- 
some appeals to the spiritual side of human 
nature to recognize and obey obligations to 
God.—tThe Children’s Pew [Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.50], by Rev. J. R. Howatt, con- 
tains sermons and parables for the young 
intended to last a year at the rate of one 
per Sunday. They appear unusually well 
adapted to their purpose, interesting and 
entertaining without failing to impress 
wholesome truths wisely and strongly. 
Volumes of this sort seldom have seemed 
to us to amount to much but this certainly 
is above the average. 

Another book intended to reconcile sci- 
ence and the Scriptures, so far as they are 
in need of reconciliation, is that by Rev. 
P. E. Kip, entitled Is Moses Scientific? 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25]. He does 
not claim to be a scientist but has made 
careful studies of the writings of acknowl- 
edged experts—such as Dawson, Dana, 
Winchell, Guyot, Wright, Le Conte, etc.— 
and also has investigated for himself the 
original Hebrew text of the first chapter of 
Genesis, to which he confines himself. The 
result is a simple, clear, forcibly written 
little book which embodies well the cor- 
roborations of this Scripture by scientific 
research and which is adapted to interest 
ordinary readers.—— Broken Bread for Serv- 
ing Disciples [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00], 
by Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Needham, is a com- 
panion volume to Bible Briefs, a book from 
the same source, and contains more than 
thirty short expositions of Scripture in- 
tended to quicken believers and convert the 
impenitent. It is terse and suggestive. 


STORIES, 


One hears a great deal just now about Mr. 
J. J. Astor’s new book, A Journey in Other 
Worlds [D. Appleton & Co.]. It certainly 
is entertaining and somewhat striking. 
The author’s underlying conception will be 
recognized by every reader familiar with 
Jules Verne and the execution of the plan 
is not specially striking. Yet it possesses 
considerable interest. The characters are 
represented as succeeding in reaching Jupi- 
ter and Saturn and in exploring them to 
some extent. Of course the author has a 
right to his own scientific and theological 
opinions but his book is a somewhat odd 
blending of them. The element of human 
love is not lacking but is not prominent and 
in fact is rather dragged in. Mr. Astor has 
proved himself to possess a vivid imagina- 
tion and a spirited style and the boys will 
enjoy reading about his dragons. The adult 
public is less likely to be stirred by such a 
work.——Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s Pembroke 
is a genuine novel. It photographs some 
types of New England country character 
accurately. It is full of vivid even if often 
sad interest, It is a truly powerful story. 
But it is fairly open to the criticism of hav- 
ing disregarded too largely the sweeter and 
nobler, more wholesome and inspiring but 
less abnormal and picturesque types of 
character which every New England village 
contains. It deals too largely with excep- 
tionally eccentric persons and would not 
afford a stranger to New England quite a 
just idea of what a village among us actu- 
ally is. 

The outcome of H. S. Merriman’s story, 
With Edged Tools [Harper & Bros, $1.25], 
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is not the less satisfactory because it is evi- 
dent almost from the outset. It is a capital 
story, unusually interesting and impressing 
some wholesome truths. England and Af- 
rica are the scenes of its action and the 
actors are conveniently few and admirably 
drawn. Many a modern fin de siécle young 
woman will be the better for reading it and 
as a mere narrative, quite apart from the 
sentimental elements involved, it is to be 
commended highly.——Captain Charles 
King is at his very best in his Cadet Days 
{Harper & Bros. $1.25]. It is a stirring 
picture of cadet life at West Point, whole- 
some in influence and alive and thrilling 
from beginning to end, It is worth putting 
upon the shelf beside Schooldays at Rugby, 
and that is high praise, Alike as a por- 
trayal of military academy life and as a sen- 
sible and elevating book for boys it is to be 
commended heartily. 

In Forbes of Harvard [Arena Publishing 
Co. $1.25] Mr. Elbert Hubbard pictures a 
part of the early career, including the love 
story, of a Harvard undergraduate obliged 
to leave college and go West because of his 
health. The book is in the form of extracts 
from correspondence, and some of the let- 
ters are more philosophical or fanciful than 
the interests of the story demand, It is 
pleasant reading, and sometimes amusing, 
but hardly engrossing. Some of Richard 
Harding Davis’s recent magazine articles 
make a tempting volume of short stories 
called The Exiles and Other Stories |Harper 
& Bros. $1.25]. They vary considerably in 
merit and interest but form what on the 
whole is a bright and decidedly readable 
book. The author’s portrait forms the 
frontispiece. ——Mr. Herbert D. Ward’s The 
White Crown and Other Stories [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25] contains eight of his 
briefer stories, all fresh and graphic and 
in one or another way pointing a sound 
moral so that it sticks in the mind without 
appearing to have been thrust upon one’s 
notice. The book is good reading for the 
hammock or the journey. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Prof. G. L. Raymond offers his new vol- 
ume, Art in Theory [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25] as an introduction to the study of 
Comparative Asthetics. It will serve thus 
but it also is an elaborate and scholarly dis- 
cussion in itself, far too much so for popu- 
lar reading, we incline to think, It is not 
too technical for the general public but it 
analyzes and educes, compares and follows 
out this or that line of suggestion with a 
particularity which experts appreciate and 
welcome but which most other people are 
apt to regard as superfluous, These twenty 
chapters, lectures they may have been orig- 
inally, do not seem noticeably original, al- 
though they are somewhat individual and 
unconventional, but for the most part they 
are fresh settings of familiar truths and new 
adaptations of old methods of expression. 
Professor Raymond disputes tellingly the 
theories that art is the expression of the 
spirit of the age in which it appears and 
that therefore all art is of interest to the 
artist. He insists that art is quite as likely 
to be the expression of some age preceding 
its own and that some art is not specially 
interesting or deserving of study. Dz ffer- 
ent theories of beauty of course receive 
large attention, and the author's literal 
use of the term ‘representative,’ i. ¢., as 
re-presenting actually and not merely sug- 
gesting imitations, is a peculiar feature of 
the book. 
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It is the belief which Mr. Bernhard Beren- 
son entertains that Venetian painting is the 
most complete expression in art of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance which has prompted his at- 
tractive little volume The Venetian Painters 
of the Renaissance [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25]. It is an essay at once historical, 
descriptive and critical, gracefully and forc- 
ibly written and full of significance and sug- 
gestion. Artists and art students will find 
it expressed in their language pre-eminently 
but it is full of interest for any one inciined 
toward art subjects, It affords a bird’s-eye 
view of an important department of Italian 
art. It is supplemented by a valuable in- 
dex of the works of the chief Venetian 
painters.and also one of places. 

Here is another little book about the Jap- 
anese and this time it is the Japanese chil- 
dren who come in for study and description. 
The book is Wee Ones of Japan [Harper & 
Bros. $1.00], by Mae St. J. Bramhall. It 
is based upon two years of residence among 
them and is warmly appreciative. Indeed, 
the author is somewhat inclined to extrava- 
ance in the expression of her admiration, 
and purposely ignores some things which 
might have been included. Nevertheless 
she has drawn a picture which generally is 
true to life so far as it goes and is very pleas- 
ant to look upon, and the book is a welcome 
addition to the many which relate to Japan. 
It is illustrated daintily by C. S. Weldon. 


MORE MAY MAGAZINES, 


Among those of a religious character the 
Review of the Churches has a portrait and 
sketch of the late Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith. The Notes of the Churches, edited 
by Archdeacon Sinclair, Professor Lindsay, 
Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Clifford and Mr. Bunt- 
ing are of special interest. The Articles of 
the Month also are well selected.——Chris- 
tian Literature and Review of the Churches 
[$3.00] seems to be an American edition of 
the foregoing with some of the same mate- 
rial. Dr. Bradford’s résumé of the month’s 
history among American churches is valu- 
able and all the other material is timely and 
practical, For American readers this is 
superior to the English publication.——The 
New Church Review [$2.00] opens with a 
paper by James Reed explaining What the 
New Church Stands For, William Denovan 
considers The New Church as Related to 
the Church Universal, and other topics dis- 
cussed are The Divine in the Son of Man 
and in Men, The Evolution of Human Free- 
dom, Miracles, ete.——The New Christian 
Quarterly—this is the April issue—has ar- 
ticles on The Higher Criticism, cautious 
and discriminating, The Impotence of the 
Church, an address to the Baptist Minis- 
terial Association of New York City, The 
Resurrection of Jesus, A Compromise Chris- 
tian Union, ete. It is a strong number.—— 
The Quiver [$1.50] and the Sunday Magazine 
both do the same sort of work well. With 
bright papers and spirited illustrations ap- 
propriate to the Sabbath but not lacking 
vivid interest they will help and please 
thousands, 

The Catholic World [$3.00] always is able, 
diversified and entertaining, especially for 
Roman Catholics. Some of its contents 
can be enjoyed by anybody but many arti- 
cles are so pervaded by denominationalism, 
although not in any offensive sense, that 
readers not in sympathy with it will not 
enjoy it. The Treasury [$2.00] contains 
material for ministers and lay workers class- 
ified on general religious lines and having 
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more or less value.-——The same is true 
of the Homiletic Review [$3.00].——The 
Preacher's Magazine [$1.50] is much the 
same sort of a publication but perhaps 
somewhat more evangelistic in tone and 
smaller in size. 

Here, too, are a few of the more general 
magazines. Godey’s [$3.00] always is bright 
and entertaining and this issue is no ex- 
ception.—tThe Cottage Hearth [$1.50] also 
continues to deserve abundantly the wel- 
come which it so long has received.— 
Donahoe’s Magazine [$2.00] opens with a 
useful paper, in the nature of a symposium, 
giving opinions of leading American edu- 
cators upon the question, Is Popular Govern- 
ment to Fail in America? The other 
contents also are well worth being read.—— 
Good Words [$2.00] has a high repute and 
maintains it——Popular Astronomy [$2.50] 
is too scientific and technical for the ordi- 
nary reader but is not to be overlooked by 
students of astronomy and will find high 
favor with the experts.——Astronomy and 
Astro-Physics [$4.00] is more learned and 
larger and even more illustrative of the 
advanced astronomical work now being done 
in this country and notably at Carleton 
College.——The Sanitarian [$4.00], the 
Massachusett’s Medical Journal [$1.00], the 
Journal of Health [$1.00] and the Phreno- 
logical Journal [$1.50] issue numbers with 
little out of the common about them yet 
eminently useful in one or another way. 
——Mention also deserves to be made of the 
excellent Kindergarten News [50cents] which 
is doing an important work well. 


NOTES. 


—— Rosa Bonheur is the only woman who 
ever has been made an officer of the French 
Legion of Honor. 

—— A biography of Ezra Cornell, the founder 
of Cornell University, is being written by 
Prof. W. T. Hewett. 

—aA street in London formerly named 
after Lord Nelson has had its name changed 
and now is called after Kipling. 


— Charles Dudley Warner is to have a 
novel, The Golden House, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine during the latter half of this year. 


—— The latest triumph in misprints—‘ Re- 
suscitate Sambo’”’ for ‘‘ Resuscitate Sancho”’ 
in the second volume of Mr. Lowell’s Letters! 


— A history of the famous colony on Pit- 
cairn’s Island is being written by Rosa Young, 
a lineal descendant of one of the mutineers of 
the Bounty. 

— The financial difficulties of Messrs. 
C. L. Webster & Co., of which firm Mark 
Twain was the founder and has been the 
principal partner, are said to have cost him 
heavy losses, which fact all will regret. 


— Mr. J. B. Walker, owner of the Cos- 
mopolitan, proposes to publish it after the 
next few months at Irvington on the Hudson 
where he has bought an estate. The force 
employed by him will form a considerable 
colony. 

—— Mr. J. M. Barrie says that he has pub- 
lished nothing since The Little Minister and 
he is much annoyed by and wholly repudiates 
the different collections of his newspaper 
contributions and such material which have 
been issued in this country and are termed 
** author’s editions.” 

— We quote the following interesting 
item from the Literary World: 

The hymn to Apollo, the music and words 
of which were found engraved on a marble 
slab unearthed at Delphi last autumn, was 
sung for the first time in two thousand years 
at the French Archeological School in Athens, 
on March 29, before the royal family of Greece, 
the diplomatic corps and a representative 
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company of people prominent in science, art 
and letters. 

~— One of the most important book sales of 
the season is that of the library of Mr. H. G. 
Reid just held at Sotheby’s in London. It 
contained a very large number of rare books 
relating to Scotland, a fine collection of Cruik- 
shankiana, filling ten pages of the catalogue, 
and a remarkable lot of first editions. The 
excitement over first editions is illustrated by 
the fact that a copy of the first issue of Thack- 
eray’s Flore et Zephyr recently was put up at 
auction at three guineas, or about $15.50, the 
Srst bid received was thirty pounds, nearly 
$150, and it finally brought ninety-nine 
pounds, almost $495. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH CRITICISM. 
By Laura J. Wylie. pp. 212. $1.10. 
GLIMPSES AT THE PLANT WORLD. By Fanny D. 
Bergen. pp. 156. 55 cents. 
Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 
OUR WORD AND WORK FOR MIssIOoNs. By Presi- 
dent E. H. Capen, D.D., and Others. pp. 254 


$1.00 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE UPPER BERTH. By F. Marion Crawford. pp. 
145. 50 cents. 

RED ag AND BLUE JACKET. By George Dunn. 
pp. 58 1, 

THE SHEN’ $ PIGTAIL. By Mr. M@——. pp. 246. 50 
cents. 

CANADIAN INDEPENDENCE. By James Douglass. 
pp. 114. 75 cents. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

JAMES GILMOUK AND HIS Boys. By Richard Lov- 
ett. pp. 288. $1.25. 

AMID GREENLAND SNOWS. By Jesse Page. pp.160. 
75 cents. 

FLASHES FROM THE LIGHTHOUSE OF TRUTH. By 
Rev. F. E. Marsh. pp. 271. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New Yor 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. By Prof. Will- 
iam Milligan, D.D. pp. 246. $1.75. 

THR SUPERNATURAL IN CHRISTIANITY. By Princi- 
pal Rainy, D.D., and Others. pp.111. 80 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. By J. G. W.F. Van Salverda. 

pp. 209. 

A SYSTEM OF LUCID SHORTHAND. By W.G. Spen- 
cer. pp. 30. 

Funk & Wagnalis Co. New York. 

FIVE MINUTE OBJECT SERMONS TO CHILDREN. By 
Sylvanus Stall, D.D. pp. 253. $1.00. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

COURAGE. By Charles Wagner. pp. 237. $1.25. 

Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 

THE AMATEUR AQUARIST. By Mark Samuel. pp. 
114. $1.00. 

Christian Alliance Publishing Co. New York. 

LARGER OUTLOOKS ON MISSIONARY LANDS. By Rev. 
A.B. Simpson. pp. 595. $3.00. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 

OLD TABERNACLE THEOLOGY FOR NEW eye od 
TIMES. By R. Braden Moore, D.D. pp. 440. 

RICHARD ROGERS, CHRISTIAN. By Alice B. MeCon. 
nell. pp. 264. $1.00. 

THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS. By James Croil. 
pp. 175. 75 cents. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

THE TENDERNESS OF CHRIST. By Bishop A. Ww. 
Thorold, D.D. pp. 243. $1.50. 

John J. Hood, ce. 

SonGs OF LOVE AND PRAISE dited by J. R. 
Sweeney, W. J. Kirkpatrick and H. L. Gilmour. 
pp. 224. 35 cents. 

Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association. 
Chicago. 

A GREAT MOTHER. By ae E. Willard and 
Minerva B. Norton. pp. 297. 

Congregational Publishing Co. Toronte. 

THE CANADIAN CONGREGATIONAL YEAR KOOK: 
1893-94. Edited by Rev. W. W. Smith. pp. 231. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 
FACT OR FICTION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT NARRA- 
TIVES OF THE RESURRECTION. By Prof G. M. 
Harmon. pp. 26. 
E.S. Niles. Copley Square, Boston. 
PEACE BE Upon You. By E.S. Niles. pp.117. 50 
cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
PLAN OF THE AGES. By G. C. Needham. pp. 30. 


25 cents. 

THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTIANITY TO OTHER RELI- 
Gions. By Rev. J. S. Dennis, D.D. pp. 29. 15 
cents. 


IN FULL ARMOR. By A. T. Pierson, D.D. pp. 35. 
25 cents. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
THE SABBATH. By Professor Salmond, D.D. pp. 
110. 25 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE Rich Miss RIDDELL. By Dorothea Gerard. 
pp. 208. 50 cents. 
J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 
THE GREEN BAY TREE. By W.H. Wilkins. pp. 
389. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
February. LIBERIA. 
April. CRITICAL REVIEW.—NEW CHURCH REVIEW. 
May. COSMOPOLITAN.—COTTAGE HEARTH.—BOOK 
REVIEWS.—BOOKMAN.—KINDERGARTEN NEWS.— 
GERMANIA.—CHRISTIAN LITERATURE AND RE- 
VIEW OF THE CHURC= ES.—Go DEY’S. 


June. QUIVER. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The church which cannot undertake all 
branches of institutional work, but which 
wants to make every member a worker, can 
try the Burlington plan to advantage. 

We admire the pluck of a little new church 
in its desire for self-support in a large city 
which already contains nearly twenty other 
Congregational churches. This very spirit of 
independence in its weakness may add the 
most to its strength. 

The church which has been reduced almost 
to inactivity owing to its decreased member- 
ship, but which has a good meeting house and 
parsonage, has come toasad predicament. We 
hope for its upbuilding in the hands of the 
H.M.S., to which the property is offered as 
a gift. 

The united action of all the evangelical 
churches of a city in a new enterprise in ex- 
tending their work outside of their own field 
is worthy of successful results. 

For several persons who have passed the 
allotted age to profess conversion during a 
revival is indicative of the thoroughness of 
the work. This is only part of the good news 
which we have received from one field. 

The church which has been through the 
Johnstown flood seems to have had some rep- 
aration made for its loss by a spiritual bap- 
tism which has renewed its strength more 
than ever. 

Two somewhat similar instances of conse- 
cration to missionary work are reported this 
week—one of a young lady who will work in 
her own State as the representative of her 
Christian Endeavor Society, the other of a 
Japanese to be supported in the work in his 
own country by twelve seminary classmates. 





SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF HARVARD 
CHURCH. 

Rey. Dr. Storrs paid a deserved compliment 
last week to Boston’s most attractive suburb 
when he said that no English village combines 
so much rural beauty and urban stateliness as 
Brookline. The edifice of Harvard Church 
well fits its charming surroundings, and the 
fact that its pastor, Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, 
has been in his present position almost ascore 
of years attests his popularity as a preacher 
and the loyalty of his people. 

Harvard Church has just completed its first 
half-century, and its history was rehearsed in 
two discourses by Dr. Thomas on Sunday, 
May 13. There was an informal reception at 
Bethany Chapel on the afternoon of May 17, 
to which the church had generously invited 
many pastors and other friends of Boston and 
vicinity. This chapel was the first building 
of the Harvard society, and is now occupied 
by a branch Sunday school. Brief addresses 
were made by Rev. Drs. A. H. Plumb and 
Arthur Little, Mr. George W. Merritt and 
others. Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., who came 
from Andover Seminary to be the first pastor 
of the church in 1844, and remained one year 
before going to Brooklyn, recounted interest- 
ing reminiscences of his experiences in his 
brief pastorate. He stated that only two or 
three of those who called him to Brookline, 
and only about the same number of those who 
called him to Brooklyn, are now living. 

A bountiful collation was served at the 
chapel on Marion Street at five P.M., after 
which brief remarks were made by Mr. Ham- 
ilton A, Hill, who was present at the organi- 
zation of the church, Dr. Wolcott Calkins and 
tev. A. A. Berle. The evening services, the 
attendance filling the church, included excel- 
lent music by a double quartette and a jubilee 
sermon by Dr. Storrs from the text, ‘‘ Not by 
might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.’’ This,as nearly as he 
could recollect, Dr. Storrs said, was the text 
of his first sermon to the Harvard Church. 
Speaking without MS., and with his usual 
Vigor, he set forth convincingly and magnifi- 
cently the power of the Holy Spirit as above 
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and pervading all movements for the uplifting 
of mankind. He spoke of the Spirit of God 
controlling the researches of higher criticism 
of the Bible, maintaining Christian civiliza- 
tion in the face of adverse influences, working 
out the reorganization of society, guiding to 
real, not formal, unity of the church, trans- 
forming individual souls into the likeness of 
Christ and evangelizing the world. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


PITTSFIELD, MAY 15-17. 


From Boston to Berkshire is about as long a 
step as the venerable body which met in the 
Union Church in this city last year ever takes 
between two successive meetings. But when 
the transition means escape from an urban 
environment into one of the loveliest country 
cities in the United States, who would not 
gladly travel farther in the expectation of 
faring’several degrees worse? As it was, 
Pittsfield, which has learned how to play the 
host to great national gatherings like those 
of the American Board and had entertained 
the association already twice before, sustained 
its reputation as an ideal tarrying place for 
Congregational folk. According to the sys- 
tem adopted last year, delegates no longer 
expect the freedom of private houses, but 
there was nevertheless generous extension of 
hospitality, and not a few charming homes in 
this city, exceptionally blessed therewith, 
opened their doors with a largeness of wel- 
come quite accordant with the broad and 
pleasing outlooks which almost any vantage 
point inthe beautiful Berkshire region affords. 

Out of a possible representation of over 600 
the roll of delegates included 201 names, 
eighty-one those of laymen. They were cor- 
dially welcomed by Rev. W. V. W. Davis, 
D.D., the recently installed successor at the 
First Church of Drs. J. L. Jenkins and John 
E. Todd, and were at the end of the session 
sent on their way rejoicing after a no less 
felicitous farewell address by the pastor of 
the South Church, Rev. I. C. Smart. The 
moderatorship fell by common consent to Rev. 
Elijah Horr, D.D. The edifice in which the 
association met is beautiful without and within 
and the new $10,000 parish house in the rear 
afforded excellent accommodations for com- 
mittee meetings. Unclouded skies and an at- 
mosphere tempered to a delicious warmth 
were vouchsafed for three successive days, 
and it was no wonder that the committee on 
resolutions at the close of the sessions enu- 
merated among the first causes for gratitude, 
God’s sunshine. 

THE SERMON AND THE ADDRESSES. 


Rev.G. A. Gordon, D. D., the preacher, took 
for his theme Suffering Hardship as a Good 
Soldier of Jesus, and elaborated with great 
cogency and power the thought of the soldierly 
qualities needed in Christian life and service 
today. An aggressive spirit quite suggestive 
of Dr. Parkhurst pervaded the discourse, and 
Dr. Gordon, in his denunciation of municipal 
corruption and his cal) for war upon it— war 
to the knife and the knife to the hilt ’’—was 
hardly less outspoken than the New York 
divine. The communion service followed the 
sermon, the officiating clergymen being Rev. 
Eldridge Mix, D. D., and Rev. F. F. Emerson. 

A decided sociological cast was given to the 
program in general, and the advocates of 
greater attention on the part of the church to 
social conditions had their innings and spoke 
ably and impressively. Prof. John Bascom’s 
theme, The Church and Social Reform, fur- 
nished a point of departure for somewhat rad- 
ical, though friendly, criticism of the church 
for its interest in ecclesiastical and theologi- 
cal matters rather than in practical and vital 
human interests. It should evince more sym- 
pathy with and, to a large extent, direct such 
modern movements as the uprising of labor, 
historical criticism and the emancipation of 
women. 

Rev. C. A. Dickinson expounded the idea 
and purpose of the institutional church, not 
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claiming too much for it or disparaging the 
work of churches of the more conventional 
type. He held that the church is organized, 


not merely to preach and hear the gospel, but. 


for daily ministration. It should try to do for 
the drunkard the work the reform clubs are 
doing. It should provide for the widowed 
and fatherless. It should furnish pleasant sur- 
roundings for young men and young women, 
whose own rooms are cheerless. Rev. H. A. 
Bridgman championed the cause of free pews, 
basing his argument on the principle of the 
equality of believers in the house of God and 
the desirability of securing an atmosphere 
that will attract outsiders. The rental sys- 
tem was criticised on the ground that it empha- 
sizes social distinctions and allows money to 
purchase superior accommodations. Signs of 
progress of the free pew idea were noted and 
some practical suggestions given to churches 
contemplating a change. 

Christian socialism had an able advocate in 
Rev. P. 8S. Moxom, D. D., who defined it as a 
way of looking at things with a view to mak- 
ing love the dominant influence in all human 
relations. Itis an attempt to co-ordinate the 
law of love with the scientific interpretation 
of the social order. It does not antagonize 
individuality, but the individualism that asks, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ Christianity 
createg the social problem; it is urging us 
toward its #olution. The church is slowly 
coming to the consciousness that it is its duty 
not merely to save individual souls here and 
there, but as the pioneer and organizer of a 
kingdom, the beautiful kingdom of God. To 
do that it must lay its hands on the industries 
of men and recast them in a new mold. 

The topic The Diaconate was treated by Rev. 
E. A. Reed, D.D., who urged that the idea 
and functions of the office be enlarged. The 
deacons should be the trusted advisers, the 
powerful helpers of the pastors. He advo- 
cated the districting of the parish and the 
placing of each section under the oversight of 
a deacon. As respects this topic time fortu- 
nately was available for discussion, and sev- 
eral pastors and laymen were soon on their 
feet clinching some of the points made and 
controverting others, especially the point that 
deacons are often a cipher in the local church. 

A paper of such exceptional value as to 
induce the brethren to order an extra number 
of copies printed was that of Rev. P. T. Far- 
well on Preparation and Conditions for Church 
Membership. It embodied timely and helpful 
suggestions on the important subject of train- 
ing children as Christians and for Christian 
service. 

The secretaries did not have a large place 
on the program, but the two who did plead 
their respective causes—Rev. N. H. Whittle- 
sey for the National Council’s ministerial re- 
lief fund and Rev. F. J. Marsh for the C.S. S. 
and P. §.—had close attention and carried the 
sympathy of their auditors. 

THE YEAR IN REVIEW. 


Secretary Hazen’s annual review showed 
an addition of seven churches to the roll in 
1893, making the present total 587, or 241 more 
than are to be credited to Michigan, which 
ranks next to us in the national list. In 
membership the net gain, 1,581, has been 
double that of the previous year. The num- 
ber added on confession was 3,733, or an 
average of six to each church. The present 
total church membership is 107,524. The young 
people’s societies, having gained 326 members, 
report an enrollment of 32,661, while the Sun- 
day schools show a gain in membership of 
2,248. Infant baptisms counted up 1,804. The 
hard times had their immediate effect on 
benevolences, which show a decrease of $176,- 
171, or twenty-two per cent., the total being 
$675,884. Foreign missions and the ministerial 
aid fund were the only causes whose re- 
ceipts did not fall below the record of the 
previous year. Moreover, home expenditures 
increased $107,632, reaching a total of $1,709,- 
342. Church incorporation marches forward 
rapidly, fifty churches having taken that step 
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during the past twelve months. Treasurer 
W. A. Paine’s report showed a balance on 
hand, May 14, of $1,900. 

ARE ORGANIZATIONS A BLESSING? 


The report of the committee on the work 
of the churches, Rev. I. W. Sneath, chairman, 
departed from the beaten track of previous 
years and the result was a document of un- 
common value. The committee confined its 
nvestigations to a single important topic, 
The Relation of the Church to Jts Instrumen- 
talities, and submitted six specific questions, 
receiving replies thereon from 406 out of 579 
churches—or from seventy per cent. The ex- 
act facts were first sought in reference to the 
number of organizations within the local 
church, and the replies enumerated an aggre- 
gate of 2,032. Besides the Sunday schools, 
Endeavor Societies, missionary organizations 
and others of the more conventional type, 
such comparative novelties as these were re- 
ported: Boys’ Brigades, twenty-five; King’s 
Sons, seven; Brotherhoods of Andrew and 
Philip, eleven; Literary and Debating Clubs, 
nine; Sunday Evening Clubs, five; Church 
Improvement Societies, six; Extra Cent a 
Day, five; Choral Societies, nine; Church Tem- 
perance Societies, nine; Gymnasium Classes, 
five; Maternal Associations, sixteen ; Workers’ 
Training Classes, four. 

The replies to question two, ‘‘To what ex- 
tent do these organizations, or any one of 
them, hold themselves amenable to the ap- 
proval of the church in their activities and 
expenditures?” disclosed a large freedom in 
activity and almost absolute liberty in their 
expenditures. Testimony to their loyalty to 
the church was abundant and hearty, and 
hardly any friction was reported. In seventy- 
five cases Sunday school officers are elected, 
or their election formally approved, by the 
church. In eighty the organizations consult 
with the pastor and other official brethren on 
questions of special importance. In five the 
consent of the church is required before any 
organization is effected. The third question, 
“In what way do these organizations help or 
hinder loyalty to the church’ ” elicited an al- 
most unanimous response that they are valu- 
able accessories and thoroughly loyal to the 
church, and that the increasing number of 
organizations, if properly directed, tends to 
increased spiritual power and _ prosperity. 
Five replies emphatically asserted that organ- 
izations are a hindrance, and nine that they 
neither help nor hinder. Several spoke of the 
tendency to separateness and selfishness in- 
hering in these organizations. Eight percent. 
of those reporting senior Endeavor Societies 
offer criticisms on specific phases of that 
work, such as the tendency to exalt the soci- 
ety’s prayer meeting over the regular prayer 
meeting of the church and to consider mem- 
bership in the society sufficient without unit- 
ing with the church. Few, however, say that 
the society is a hindrance to church loyalty. 

City pastors found the fourth question, 
“What charitable, reform, or religious organi- 
zations are in your community other than those 
in the church?” to be something of a poser, 
and one naively referred the inquirer to the 
city directory. Ninety-three replies report no 
outside organizations and eighty-seven report 
temperance organizations only. Three differ- 
ent opinions were expressed in response to 
the fifth question, ‘‘ How far are they doing the 
work which the chureh itself ought to do?’’ 
Kirst, their work is no part of the church’s 
work; second, it is the church’s work and the 
church is partly doing it and partly not, and 
ought to do the whole of it; third, these or- 
sanizations are the church and are necessary 
for the accomplishment of its work. Sixty re- 
ports speak unfavorably of these organiza- 
tions and 220 favorably. The sixth question, 
‘*To what extent do these organizations stand 
in the way of the church for membership and 
service ?’’ was answered by 201“ very slightly, 
if at all,” while seventy-five declare that such 
organizations do stand in the way, by divert- 
ing the energies and money of members of the 
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church and by making outsiders satisfied sim- 
ply with membership in an order. But the 
opinion is growing that the church should 
lead in benevolent and reform work. 


THE NEW MINISTERIAL BUREAU. 


Another step toward establishing a medium 
of exchange between pastorless churches and 
churchless pastors was taken in a vote to 
change the amount suggested to the churches 
as their contribution to the support of this 
bureau from the three cents proposed last 
year to one-third of one per cent. of the pas- 
tor’s salary. This action was taken after Rev. 
B. F. Hamilton, D. D., secretary of the board 
of directors chosen last year, had reported the 
results of its investigations, which found a 
generally favorable attitude toward the move- 
ment, only two conferences voting against it. 
Eliot Church, Newton, declined to be assessed 
and sent a letter to the association to that 
effect, but there was practically no opposition 
to the modified basis and the board of direct- 
ors, now increased to twelve, was instructed 
to secure a salaried secretary and appeal to 
the conferences for his support. 

THE NORWEGIAN BILL INDORSED. 


By all odds the liveliest episode of the 
whole meeting was the discussion over the 
Norwegian bill. The matter was brought up 
at the first afternoon session by those desir- 
ous of sending a dispatch to Boston to influ- 
ence favorable action on the bill in the House 
of Representatives on the following day. 
Those opposed to the bill secured a postpone- 
ment of decision until evening by putting it 
into the hands of acommittee. Immediately 
after the communion service this committee, 
through its chairman, Rev. P. B. Davis, re- 
ported unanimously in favor of praying the 
House to pass the bill. This precipitated a 
discussion protracted until nearly eleven 
o’clock, and three-minute speeches followed 
each other in quick succession, while others 
had their ammunition all ready but were un- 
able to get the floor. The large majority fa- 
vored the report of the committee, while its 
chief opponent was Rev. C. E. Jefferson, who, 
called out somewhat against his will to vindi- 
cate his position, made a plucky and forcible 
speech. The principle advocates of the bill 
were Rev. Messrs. J. H. Lockwood, Ellis Men- 
dell, F. H. Smith, F. S. Hatch and G. A. Gor- 
don. The final vote was about four to one and 
this dispatch was sent: 

PITTSFIELD, May 16, 1894. 

To the House and Senate of the Massachusetts 
Legislature : 

The General Association of the Congre- 
ational Churches of Massachusetts, assembled 
or its annual meeting in Pittsfield, respect- 

fully prays your honorable bodies to pass 
the bill popularly known as ‘‘ The Norwegian 
Liquor Biil.” 
Evian Horr, Moderator. 
H. A. Hazen, Secretary. 

The morrow brought a return message from 
Mr. Beach thanking the body for its share in 

securing a victory of 132 to 39 on the first stage 
of the bill in the House. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES, 


For the committee on Sunday school work 
Mr. J. N. Dummer presented Mr. Perley A. 
Stone’s report, which bristled with questions 
and suggestions designed to increase the ef- 
ficiency of our 600 Sunday schools, with a 
membership of 117,905 but whose average 
attendance has been steadily shrinking for a 
number of years, until now it is only sixty 
per cent. The report advised the use of 
the stereopticon, of kindergarten methods, of 
pleasant and suitable rooms, of rally Sundays 
and of quarterly reviews. 

Rev. C. H. Hamlin’s report for the commit- 
tee on pool selling chronicled the superb work 
which it has been doing in arousing public 
sentiment against pool selling in connection 
with horse races in different places in Western 
Massachusetts. The agitation has materially 
lessened the evil and several offenders have 
been convicted. <A further beneficial result is 
the influence brought to bear upon the Legis- 
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lature to deter it from relaxing the stringency 
of existing laws. The report dwelt upon the 
tendency of gambling to breed other forms of 
crime and to corrupt government. It also re. 
vealed the compact organization and common 
purpose of the various gambling interests 
throughout the country, as shown by the his- 
tory of the Louisiana lottery and of John A, 
Morris. Continued and more outspoken agi- 
tation against the sale of pools upon race 
tracks, against city poolrooms and against the 
Louisiana lottery was urged, each church be- 
ing responsible for its own vicinity. 

For the committee on temperance Rev. P. W, 
Lyman adverted gratefully to the now almost 
universal use in the public schools of text- 
books on temperance, and praised Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt for her persistent and successful en- 
deavors in this direction. The committee also 
was thankful for the recent action of the 
Legislature, ordering an investigation through 
the Labor Bureau of the liquor traffic. The 
Norwegian bill, too, received the committee’s 
indorsement. 

Short and direct was the report of the cem- 
mittee on Sunday traffic, rendered by Rev. 
F. 8. Hatch, to the effect that it had been 
thought best to make no special efforts this 
year for further restriction, but to rejoice in 
and preserve the gains of the previous year. 
The scope of the committee’s work another 
year was enlarged. The suggestion of the 
committee on benevolence that the extra 
cent a day plan be adopted by all the churches 
received the indorsement of the association. 


VARIOUS MATTERS OF INTEREST. 


A little more tinkering was done on the 
constitution of the association, a resolution 
being passed to the effect that hereafter each 
church may send a delegate in addition to its 
pastor. This will nearly double the size of the 
association. 

In response to a memorial from the Suffolk 
South Association a committee was appointed 
to consider the wisdom of transferring the re- 
sponsibility for ministerial standing from the 
ministerial associations to the local confer- 
ences. 

Mr. Samuel Usher brought in a resolution 
expressing the sense of the body that all the 
moneys raised by organizations within the 
church should pass through the hands of the 
church treasurer. It was adopted and so was 
a resolution placing the utmost limit of time 
for sending in statistics for the Year-Book to 
Jan. 15 for the churches and Feb. 1 for the con- 
ferences. A resolution introduced by Dr. 
Jubb, advising churches to pay the expenses of 
their delegates to the State Association, was 
referred to the next meeting. 

A strong deliverance urging Congress to 
pass the anti-lottery bill was adopted and 
telegraphed to Senator Hoar. 

These delegates were chosen to the National 
Council of 1895: 

Principats: Rev. A. H. Quint, Rev. G. A. 
Gordon, Rev. W. V. W. Davis, Frederick Fos- 
dick, Rev. F. E. Clark, H. M. Moore, Rev. 
W. W. Jubb, Deacon J. L. Shipley, G. H. 
Whitcomb, Deacon D. E. Curtis, Deacon 
Thomas Todd, Rev. C. E. Jefferson. 

ALTERNATES: Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, Deacon 
S. E. Bridgman, Deacon E. F. Morris, Rev. 
C. P. Mills, Rev. J. M. Dutton, Rev. G. R. W. 
Scott, A. L. Williston, Augustus R. Smith, 
Rev. E. H. Byington, G. H. Shaw, F. O. Wins- 
low, Rev. F. B. Makepeace. 

These gentlemen were elected as nominees 
for corporate membership in the American 
Board: 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Rev. D. S. Clark, 
D. D., Rev. G. E. Lovejoy, Edward F. Morris, 
Esq., Rev. J. H. Lockwood. 


NEW YORK GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

Earnest, practical, hopeful, brother] y—these 
are the adjectives which describe the sixty- 
first meeting in Binghamton, May 15-17. The 
city of 43,000 people is beautiful for situation, 
clean, well-administered. The First Churcl, 
now fifty-eight years old, Rev. W. B. Thorp, 
pastor, is the largest of our body in the State 
outside of the metropolis. Its edifice is 4 
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noble place for such a company. The young 
daughter church, Plymouth, Rev. W. H. Kep- 
hart, pastor, joined in entertaining the dele- 
gates, the largest number ina decade. Boys 
in cadet uniform escorted the delegates to 
their places of entertainment after young 
ladies had pinned on silk badges. There were 
no dull hours, no jarring notes and the whole 
yathering was full of inspiration for larger 
work. Dr. Meredith had a prominent place 
upon the program, but his recent bereavement 
kept him away and words of sympathy went 
forth to him from all hearts. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott was a helpful presence throughout the 
sessions and Dr. H. A. Stimson was placed, 
very suitably, in the moderator’s chair. The 
opening addresses by Drs. William Kincaid 
and W.E. Griffis set the keynote for the meet- 
ing. They asked, What are some of the fea- 
tures of Congregationalism of special value 
todiy? Dr. Kincaid found the answer in our 
habit of letting disputed questions in theology 
settle themselves without formal votes of defi- 
nition. We prove all things and then hold 
fast to that which is good. Then our non- 
se tarianism helps us in the South. We lay 
emphasis upon the individual soul and the in- 
dividual in society rather than upon organiza- 
tion. We adopt new methods of referm but 
not to the neglect of the one method. We 
rly on common sense. Dr. Griffisdwelt upon 
our birthright privilege of letting the people 
read and study and interpret the Bible under 
the Holy Spirit’s guidance. Let us trust the 
people and give them freedom. 

The annual sermon, by Rev. N. M. Calhoun, 
was a forcible presentation of the words of 
our Lord, “As Thou didst send Me into the 
world even so sent I them into the world.” 
Has the church met this calling? Not in so 
far as she has failed to preach a simple gospel, 
to preach it to the pocr and has not leavened 
society nor given the Word of Life to the 
heathen. In a somewhat similar vein was the 
essay by Rev. A. E. Colton, who drew a com- 
parison between Nebuchadnezzar in his glory 
aud the United States. The greatest demand 
is righteousness; the knowledge of God is not 
enough. Stirring addresses came from Rey. 
M-ssrs. H. A. Manchester and J. L. Franklin 
upon churches‘and reform. The former spoke 
mere especially upon the practical problems 
of the cities and urged the preparation of 
cheap literature for the masses who will not 
r-ad the larger denominational papers. Mr. 
Fianklin showed that there can be no such 
thing as preaching the gospel without apply- 
‘ng 1ts precepts and principles to the moral 
life of the community. The pulpit should not 
|-ave it all to the secular press. Dr. Abbott 
suid that religion must not be presented as a 
weans to morality, but as the end in itself. 
We are to make men know God. It is not 
for us to settle sociological questions, but to 
preach the gospel in 1ts bearing on daily life. 
I vannot tell a mill owner how to run his mill, 
but | can remind him that his employés are 
tuen and not mere “ hands ” and that he must 
‘reat them as men. Preach to the congrega- 
ton before you and not to another which can- 
not hear you. Do not attack the rich before a 
company of railroad men, nor trades unions 
before a congregation of capitalists. 

Two very interesting parliaments were held, 
ove opened by O. A. Gorton, M.D., on the 
Phght of a Church Seeking a Pastor. If the 
Witty paper bore bard upon the ministry, it 
was balanced in the discussion following. A 
committee of five was appointed to see if any- 
thing can be done to promote marriages in the 
Lord between the waiting churches and min- 
'sters who cannot come together as matters 
are now. Another helpful hour came in a 
‘-stimony meeting upon new methods of work, 
‘specially in the Sunday night service. The 
‘nen’s clubs, the stereopticon, the evangelistic 
eeting, the old-fashioned way, in town and 
country, were well brought out amid ques- 

tons and answers. The hour’s talk showed 
‘ie earnestness of the churches in fulfilling 
‘ueir mission to the community and the strong 
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desire to make the men sit down to eat the 
bread of life. 

No part of the meeting was more valuable 
than the missionary addresses by the secreta- 
ries of the benevolent societies, the pastors 
who spoke for the State H. M. S., and the 
women who represented women’s work at 
home and abroad. Dr. W. E. Park gave usa 
whirlwind of eloquence in defense of Con- 
gregationalism from the primitive era of the 
church, with the practical conclusion—build 
churches to protect the choice product. Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, who spoke upon the theme, Do 
Foreign Missions Pay? will be sought again, 
as will Dr. Pauline Root, who followed 
her. Secretary Shelton held the audience to 
a late hour with his incomparable lecture, 
illustrated by the stereopticon, upon the prob- 
lem of home missions. 

Temperance work was strongly presented 
by Rev. A. F. Newton in behalf of a commit- 
tee, and the work of education in the common 
school and the Sunday school was empha- 
sized. The State Constitutional Convention, 
now in session, was memorialized for a law 
preventing the use of public money for sec- 
tarian institutions of any sort. The women’s 
missionary societies showed excellent work, 
the sums raised being about up to the pledges 
given. Oberlin was remembered by the re- 
port of the visitor annually appointed from 
the association, by an address by Prof. G. F. 
Wright and by a social gathering of alumni. 

BE. N. P. 


MICHIGAN GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


Our clans in the Wolverine State met under 
circumstances of great juy, May 15-17, with 
one of the oldest churches of the State sister- 
hood, which, second only to Massachusetts, 
now numbers nearly 350 churches. Kalama- 
zoo is a charming little city of 20,000 people. 
The First Church, with an admirable modern 
building, has a membership of 500, which has 
materially increased in the short pastorate of 
Rev. T. E. Barr, who is still a member of the 
Presbyterian body. There was nothing to 
mar the happiness of the association caused 
by the unprecedented gains in membership 
and the unequaled gifts made for home mis- 
sions and other benevolences during the year. 

Dr. James Gallup was moderator and Rev. 
J. W. Bradshaw preached the sermon. He 
made the brethren feel that in these days, 
when things are being shaken, there were 
stable foundations that could not be removed. 
An innovation, instead of the usual devotional 
exercise, was the introduction of daily ser- 
mons, preached by Dr. E. B. Fairfield, Rev. 
H.S. Mills and Rev. C. F. Patchell. These 
four sermons from men old and new in the 
service and from widely different parts of the 
State indicate what has not always been 
the impression, that Michigan preachers do 
not sympathize with any radicalism in theol- 
ogy. The listener gained the impression that 
doubt, unbelief and looseness had little en- 
couragement from the utterances of our repre- 
sentative preachers. . 

An impressive scene was the introduction 
of Superintendent Warren by Dr. W. H. 
Davis. Mr. Warren’s address was a model of 
strength and eloquence. He enters upon his 
work with cheering prospects, and his brief 
presence among us has already inspired the 
home missionaries and the churches with en- 
thusiasm and confidence in the adminis- 
tration. 

Among the able papers presented was that of 
President W. G. Sperry of Olivet College, who 
pictured the future of our church life in hope- 
ful and cheering lines. If he is atrue prophet, 
the polity of the future will be Congregational, 
and ‘In respect to polity, we shall be able to 
get ready for the millennium in five minutes.” 
In respect to theology, we shall continue to 
emphasize Christian life as distinct from Chris- 
tian belief, and Christ as the author and source 
of that life. In this connection it should be 
noted that the New Jersey resolutions were 
heartily indorsed and comimended to the 
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National Council, although, as a rule, the 
churches in Michigan are not worrying much 
about church unity, inasmuch as the brethren 
of the other orders have a great desire to enter 
into our larger liberty. If we behave our- 
selves and continue to grow, there is no reason 
why we shall not have just the kind of unity 
in Michigan that we desire. 

An unusual amount of time was given to the 
interests of educational institutions that look 
to Michigan for support. Chicago Seminary 
was represented by Dr. Grabam Taylor, who 
also delivered a stirring address on the Churth 
and the Kingdom. He does not follow the 
Iowa prophet in his views. President Ballan- 
tine made an effective ’appeal for Oberlin 
Seminary, which has supplied Michigan with 
twice as many ministers as any other seminary. 
Olivet College was represented by President 
Sperry and Professor Ellis; Benzonia College 
by Rev. M. A. Breed, who is now president. 
These institutions are thriving and doing 
good work, and all are in great need of money. 

The proposed revision of the constitution, 
in view of the chaotic state of the statute, was 
postponed for another year, until the Legisla- 
ture can make asimple law covering the in- 
corporation of the association, The missionary 
societies were well represented, and a strong 
appeal was made for the S. S.and P.S., which, 
jointly with the missionary society, is to ap- 
point a missionary for the northern part of the 
State. The Michigan Congregationalist, which 
is ten years old and is now conducted by Rev. 
E. B. Shaw of Benzonia, was heartily indorsed. 

The report of the register indicated that 
the C, E. Society has now as secure a place in 
our churches as the Sunday school; that Boys’ 
Brigades are being organized very generally ; 
that while there are no institutional churches 
in the State, except Plymouth Church, De- 
troit, institutional methods are being very 
generally adopted. Young Men’s Clubs are 
new features. The association voted to dis- 
continue churches which could be disbanded 
without detriment, 

As a corporate member of the American 
Board, President Sperry was nominated to 
succeed ex-President Butterfield, deceased. 
Loving mention was made of the ten faithful 
ministers who last year were called to their 
reward. Michigan is taking better care of its 
disabled workers and of their widows and chil- 
dren, and during the past year spent mure 
than $800 in their relief. The legacy left by 
Mr. Ford of Ann Arbor, together with the con- 
tributions from the churches, will enable us 
to do much more in this labor of love. 

D. F. B. 
CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MASss.—The annual report of Worcester North 
Conference shows the total of church members to 
be 1,880, a loss of sixteen in one year; whole number 
in Sunday schools, 1,919, a loss of 129; members of 
C. E. Societies, 587, a loss of 156. Benevolent contri- 
butions amounted to $10,275, a gain of $3,000, due to 
a legacy of $4,000. 

Cr.—The twenty-sixth meeting of the Litchfield 
Northeast Conference was held at Nepaug May 18. 
Among the speakers were Rev. Messrs. C. H. Stevens, 
G. E. Lincoln, Augustus Alvord, Arthur Goode- 
nough, A. H. Norris, A. W. Gerrie and A.G. Hibbard, 

N.Y.—The meeting of the Hudson River Associ- 
ation was held in the First Church, Poughkeepsie, 
Rev. Wayland Spaulding, pastor, May 1, 2. Wide 
spread revivals were reported. The addresses were 
on Some Aspects of Pastoral Work, The Liberty of 
the Christian Life, Nine Years in Salt Lake City, 
The Cure of Drunkenness, Missionary Work and The 
Connection of the Christian Church with the Man- 
agement of Cities. 

MiInN.—Anoka Conference held its meeting in 
Union Church, Minneapolis, Rev. J. L. Nott, pastor, 
May 16,17. Topics discussed were: The Holy Spirit 
a Teacher, Young Men, Sunday Schoo! City Mission- 
ary Work, and other phases of missionary work. 

The annual meeting of Mankato Conference was 
held in Sherburne, May 8,9. The sermon was by 
Rev. J. W. Marshall. Addresses were on The Move- 
ment of the Kingdom, missions and other topics. 
Reports from the churches showed many encourag- 
ing indications. 

Owatonna Conference met in Cannon Falls. Rev. 
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Messrs. C. W. Merrill, J. A. Chamberlain and A. H. 
Pearson gave addresses. Most of the churches of 
this conference are supplied with pastors, Rev. G. 8S. 
Ricker having just commenced work at Faribault. 

Wn.—The Seattle Association met in New What- 
com, Rev. J. W. Savage, pastor. Reports from the 
churches indicate progress and increase of member- 
ship. Two new churches, Bangor and Marysville, 
were received. Subjects of papers were: Is There a 
Practical Adaptation of Young Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club Methods to Small Churches? The Require- 
ments of Christian Citizenship, The Midweek Meet- 
ing and The Mission of the Church. The benevolent 
societies were all represented. At the woman’s 
meeting papers were read on Our Work and the 
Church, and Our Country Without Home Missions, 
Mr. T. C. Wiswell was approbated to preach. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mr.—At the May meeting of the Portland Club 
last week Dr. E. Winchester Donald spoke on ways 
of uniting Episcopalians with Congregationalists 
in work in small country towns. 

N. H.—The Central New Hampshire Club held its 
third annual meeting at the First Church, Concord, 
May 16. Under the general subject, The Congre- 
gational Churches of New Hampshire, these topics 
were discussed: How Can Our Smaller Churches be 
Developed? Fellowship of the Churches, Our Finan- 
cial Honor, Legal Organizations, Loyalty to Our Be- 
nevolent Societies, Secular Organizations, Mission 
of Congregational €labs, Our Relation to the Com- 
munity, and Dénomitiational Comity. Five of the 
speakers werelaymen who became witnesses of the 
ability in our churches only waiting to be utilized. 
Dr. T. E. Clapp, the new pastor of the First Church, 
Manchester, was present for the first time and 

)., Spoke. The club begins its new year with increased 
membership and interest. 

Mo.—The St. Louis Club held a May festival May 
14. The address of the evening was on Things for 
Which the Church Should Be Conspicuous, by Rev. 
Pleasant Hunter, Jr., of Minneapolis. He held that 
the church should be conspicuous as a brotherhood 
and as a humanity helping institution. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


LOWELL.—The A. M. A. held a field day May 13, 
the speakers being Rev. Drs. F. P. Woodbury and 
A. F. Beard and Rev. H. H. Proctor. Rev. G. W. 
Moore gave an interesting stereopticon exhibit of 
the mission stations of the association._—Miss 
Annie Harlow, pastoral helper at the First Church, 
has gone West in response to an invitation to speak 
on Sunday School Work before the Illinois State 
Convention. She will also speak on Sunday School 
Problems at St. Paul, Chicago and Minneapolis. 

SoutH HADLEY.—The church has secured plans 
for a new edifice, which will stand on the site of 
the one burned March 4. It will be completed by 
next February at a cost of $22,000. 

Kev. J. L. Hill, D.D., was employed to supply the 
pulpit of the Mystic Church, Medford, for the next 
Sunday after his resignation took effect. The dis- 
missing council recognized ** those happy and ster- 
ling’ qualities of mind and heart which have made 
this ministry so earnest, wise and faithful.’ Dr. 
Hill has taken up his residence in Salem. 

Maine. 

The church in Fort Fairfield, Rev. G. B. Hascock, 
sustains the Central Sunday school and a school in 
the Kobie district. ——The branch of the Robbinston 
church at Ked Beach is to have an independent or- 
ganization.—A more eligible lot has been secured 
by the Freeport church for a new edifice. 

New Hampshire. 

MARLBORO.—Special evangelistic services have 
been held every night for a week by the pastor, 
Rev. J.S. Colby. The meetings were large and the 
results encouraging. In the past year twenty-six 
have joined the church. 

DUBLIN.—A few summer services have been the ex- 
tent of the church’s activity fora long time. The 
membership includes not a man and only about a 
dozen discouraged women. A neat church and 
parsonage belong to the society, which has only one 
surviving member, Dr. Wood. He has offered to 
give the entire property to the New Hampshire 
H. M.S., if they will administer it. It is hoped that 
in a few weeks the negotiations will be consum- 
mated. Meanwhile the congregation is being min- 
istered to by young laymen from the neighboring 
church in Marlboro, with occasional clerical assist- 


ance. 

NASHUA.—The First Church, Dr. Cyrus Richard- 
son, pastor, dedicated its new edifice May 17. The 
sermon was preached by Prof. J. W. Churchill; 
other parts were taken by the pastor and Dr. Daniel 
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March, a former pastor. The building is said to be 
the finest in the State, is built of stone and cost 
$123,000. 

KEENE.—The evangelical churches are supporting 
a rescue mission. Meetings are held during the 
week and a reading-room is kept open every week 
day. The mission is under the charge of Mr. J.H. 
Murray of New York. 

Temperance work has received a new impetus in 
Cheshire County. Several towns are trying to en- 
force the prohibition laws more strictly. 


Vermont. 

WESTMORE.—Preparations for building a house of 
worship on the shore of Willoughby Lake for the 
new church are well advanced. None has ever been 
built within the township. A new communion serv- 
ice, the gift of the Barton church, has been pre- 
sented. 

RUTLAND.— Miss Chapin and Miss Mayo, from the 
Moody schoo! at Northfield, Mass., have begun evan- 
gelistic work in this county, under the auspices of 
the C. E. Union. On their arrival, May 15, a recep- 
tion was tendered them by the C. E. Societies, and 
the following day they began work at South Wall- 
ingford. 

The church in Hardwick has voted for incorpora- 
tion and a building committee has been appointed 
to plan for an edifice. 


Bhode Island. 

Special services are still being held in some of 
the churches. Since January seventy-eight have 
been received on confession in the Bristol church, 
fifty by the Union Church, Providence, and twenty- 
eight by the Pilgrim Church.——Instead of the regu- 
lar Ministers’ Meeting the Rhode Island Congrega- 
tional Historical Society held a session. The object 
of the society is tosecure an alcove in the library of 
Brown University where church histories, manuals, 
etc., may be preserved, and that when practicable 
copies of such collections be sent to the Congrega- 
tional Library in Boston, Mass. Dr.J.G. Vose read 
a paper on The Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms, 
which he was requested to place in the hands of 
the new society as the first deposit in the lately 


acquired alcove. 
Oonnecticat. 


SomERS.—Since the Week of Prayer the religious 
interest in the church has gradually increased, and 
for five weeks meetings have been held every even- 
ing. Over eighty converts are reported, many of 
whom are heads of families and several are upwards 
of seventy years of age. The pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Ricketts, has been assisted for a few weeks by a 
band of revivalists. 

Norwicu.—The home department of the Greene- 
ville Church Sunday school numbers 100 members 
and that of the First Church about the same. Rev. 
C. A. Northrop of the latter has devised a sort of a 
home department of the midweek meeting. Sixty 
members of his church have engaged, whenever 
they are obliged to be absent from the meeting, to 
devote at least a part of the hour in their homes to 
prayer for the meeting and meditation upon the 
topic. Thus only about twenty of the members of 
the church remain unpledged to bear some part in 
the service. 

The Second Church, during the first year of Rev. 
C. W. Morrow’s ministry, has paid a debt of $1,900, 
expended $4,000 in repairing its edifice, making its 
interior one of the most attractive in the city, re- 
ceived the gift of a commodious parsonage and 
added seventy-eight members—fifty-eight upon con- 
fession of faith——The Broadway Church gave 
$5,000 more in benevolences last year than the year 
before. 

BRIDGEPORT.—The installation of Rev. Frank Rus- 
sell, D. D.,in the South Church, Tuesday, May 15, 
was of unusual interest, owing to the positfon 
which the church holds among the more influential 
churches of the State and to the national reputa- 
tion which Dr. Russell has acquired in the Evangeli- 
eal Alliance. Dr.S.H. Virgin preached the sermon. 
The prayer of installation was offered by Dr. T. K. 
Noble and the charge to the pastor was given by 
Rev. J. G. Davenport. Dr. C. R. Palmer gave the 
right hand of fellowship, and Dr. Josiah Strong the 
charge to the people. 

Rev. T. M. Miles of Bristol has been delivering a 
series of Sunday evening discourses on the leaders 
of the Reformation. 

The ninth annual meeting of the W. H. M. U. of 
Connecticut was beld at the Second Church, Win- 
sted, May 16. About 130 delegates were present. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New Jersey. 


WESILFIELD.—Toshiyuki Okamoto, recently or- 
dained as an independent mi Ty, expects to en- 
gage in city mission work in Japan, supported by 
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ten of his classmates in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

MONTCLAIR.—A new memorial window, the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Pinckney, in memory of their 
son, has been placed in the First Church. It is a 
portrait window, the face of the figure, which rep- 
resents a knight with broken lance, being a likeness 
of the deceased son. 

Pennsylvania. 

JOHUNSTOWN.—The First Church dedicated its new 
edifice May 13. It was an occasion of unusual inter- 
est, owing to the destruction of the building and 
the loss of its pastor, his wife and fifty-six mem- 
bers by the flood five years ago. Formerly Welsh, 
the church is now largely English and is stronger 
in numbers and influence than ever, sixty-four hav- 
ing been added to the membership during the short 
pastorate of Rev. T. A. Humphreys. The building 
is of brick with a seating capacity of 500. It cost 
$12,000, which, with outside help, is nearly all paid. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—After two prolonged sessions a coun- 
cil, representing all the Congregational churches of 
Cleveland, voted on May 15 to recognize Olivet 
Church and receive it to fellowship, but advised the 
church before selecting a permanent location to 
consult with the City Missionary Sociéty. So much 
prominence had been given in the newspapers to 
the temperance attitude of the cburch that the 
council adopted a statement regarding the cov 
enant which emphasizes total abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquor and instruction to that end. The 
council disclaimed any reflection upon the church 
and denomination from which a majority of Olivet 
Church withdrew and any intention to indorse any 
political party. The newchurch of twenty-two mem- 
bers meets for the present in a leased store building. 
lts members show great courage and devotion and 
propose to maintain services for the present without 
asking aid from the city missionary society or 
H. M. S. Rev. J. R. Conner and Rev. O. Jenkins 
have recently supplied their pulpit.——The Boys’ 
Brigade of Grace Church was addressed May 16 by 
Mr. A. C. Caskey, a prominent attorney and a mem- 
ber of Pilgrim Church, who was an officer in the 
Civil War. He spoke upon The Story of My Regi- 
ment. Rev. J.H. Hull has been so successful with 
his brigade boys that he is in constant demand for 
help in organizing other companies and addressing 
public meetings. 

illinois. 

CHICAGO.—The Auburn Park church, Rev. H. T. 
Sell, pastor, is enlarging its building to double its 
former seating capacity. The additions are de- 
manded by the increase in the attendance at the 
regular services and in the membership of the 
Sunday school. 

Michigan. 

DETROIT.—Plymouth Tabernacle, Rev. L. Morgan 
Wood, pastor, is the only institutional church in 
Michigan and‘is one of the most aggressive in the 
country. Since January 177 new members have been 
received, 155 of them as the result of the Sunday 
evening after meetings. The membership is now 
over 600. J. B. Gonzales has just accepted a call to 
be assistant pastor, and he will also act as secretary 
of Plymouth Institute, a people’s college for popu- 
lar education. Over 400 students are now enrolled 
in this school of applied Christianity. 

There are fewer vacant pastorates now and there 
have been fewer changes during the year than ever 
before. Fifteen churches and twelve parsonages 
were erected last year.——The women’s missionary 
meeting, held at the same time as the State Associa- 
tion, was an encouraging one. The year has given 
the leaders great anxiety, but no less than $5,498 
have been contributed and the membership has 
gained 906. 

THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

Wrst MANKATO.—Plans have been secured for a 
chapel, the Sunday school having been obliged to 
suspend its sessions for lack of a room. Rev.G. A. 
Cable is doing work on the North Side, where a 
Sunday school has been organized and plans are 
being made for a new building. 


Nebraska. 

FREMONT.—An impressive service was held, May 
13, at the dedication of the memorial tablet to 
Rev. Isaac E. Heaton, the first pastor of the 
church. Memorial addresses were made by the 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Buss, and others. The refer- 
ences in the service to the memory and work of 
Father Heaton are worthy of preservation. He was 
the second Congregational minister coming to Ne- 
braska, was pastor of the church for fourteen years 
and resided among his people after the close of bis 
pastorate until his death, Sept. 17, 1893. Tributes of 
esteem were read from Rev. Messrs. A. F. Sberril!, 
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A. T. Swing and L. F. Berry, former pastors, and 
from Superintendent Harmon Bross. 
South Dakota. 

Ipswicn.—Evangelistic meetings were conducted 
a month ago by Rev. Joel Martin. As a result 
twenty-nine persons united with the church May 6, 
twenty-four-of them on confession. Rey. E. E. 
Webber is building up the church in every way. 
The work at Rosette Park, where he preaches also, is 


srospering. 
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California. 

OQAKLAND.—At a special service in the First 
Church Miss Grace Scott has just been consecrated 
to mission work, Dr. J. K. McLean, the pastor, of- 
fering the prayer of consecration. As the mission- 
ary of the Christian Endeavor Society she goes to 
Trinity County, where among 4,000 people there is 
only one Protestant minister. 

Thechurch at Santa Barbara recently observed its 
twenty-seventh anniversary. Its Chinese mission 
school, twenty years old, has seventy-two scholars. 
—During the past year our denomination has es- 
tablished five new churches and sixty-two Sunday 
schools in the State. 

Washington. . 

The great reduction in the home missionary ap- 
portionment for Washington will prevent some 
earnest and efficient ministers from taking churches 
in the State.—Rev. L. H. Hallock, D.D., of the 
First Church, Tacoma, has organized a Sunday 
Evening Club. It has been successful in filling the 
church. 





WEEKLY BEGISTFER. 
Calis. 


APPL ae ep F. G., to Granby and Victory, Vt., to begin 
work 
ARNEY, z w., Lake Odessa, Mich., to Plymouth Ch., 
Lansing. Acce epts. 

BARSTOW, Johu, Glastonbury, Ct., declines call to be- 
come Ss 2 of home missions in Col. 

os -aoedy .ouis F., Andover Seminary, to Groveland, 


BREC CRENKIDOE. 1 Daniel M., West Salem, Wis., to 
Prairie du Chien 

BROWN,C. F., to romain another — at the St. Charles 
Ch., Minneapolis Minn. Decline 

BRUCE, Charles k., Hull, Io., socepts call to Green 
Mountain. 

CHOATE, C. W., recently of the Christian church, 
Yellow Springs, O., accepts call to Central Ch., Dayton. 

COL ane, Aa illiam, *Stoc bridge, Wis., to Birnamwood 
and Norr 

DOWDING, Henry W., Wells, Me., to Watertown, S. D. 

ELLIOT, William A., Gladstone, Mich., accepts call to 
Alene uip, Ill, 

FISHER, Jesse L., Oberlin Seminary, to Verdon, Neb. 

FRENCH, Edward @., Guildhali, Vt.,to Island Pond, to 
bexin work Aug. 

GONZALES, J. B., Springfield, Mass., to be assistant 
pastor Se lowe oy ‘Tabernacle, Detroit, Mich. Accepts, 
to eran wor! ad tar, 

HAMMOND, pres Carlisle, Mass., to Hancock, N. H. 
Accepts, to begin work Jun 

HARRINGTOD » Vernon C., “ Chamberlain and Oa- 
coma 

HAY NER, Augustus J., to Cumberland, Wis. Accepts. 

HEATH, Albert H., Plym outh Ch., St. "Paul, Minn., to 
North Uh, og be Jotinebury, Vt. 

HIN BARD, Rufus P., Gloucester, Mass., to Second Ch., 
Chicopee Falls. 

mas. = , Oberlin Seminary, to Waubay, S. D. 


repts: 
ut NKO, John J., North Troy, Vt.,to Alburgh Springs. 
ece 8. 
ORVIS, Gurney i. Winthrop, Io., to Summit Ch., 
Dubuque. Acce 
PEASE, Charles, Hartford Seminary, to the Third Ch., 
Chicopee, Mass., for two years beiinning June |. 
PETERSON, J., to Clear Lake. 
PLASS, Norman, Cleveland, O., ae call to Central 
Ch, C incinnati, to begin work June 
PUTNAM, Frank C., Yale Divinity School, to Walpole, 
Mass. Accep' 
SAGE, C -— Es ., St. Paul, Mion., accepts call to Rising 
ie 


City, 
SNELL, F. W, (Meth.), to West Brooksville, Me Accepts. 
TROWER, William G., Minneapolis, Minn., to Presby- 
terian ¢ hurch, Delano, and to Brownton and Stewart. 
ws cepts the latter. 
“ea L, A. A., Flint, "Mich., to Central Lake and Eastport. 


WIL. L TtAMS, Mark W., Ypsilanti, Mich., to Bureau and 
De Pue, Hil. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ANDERSON, George S., 0. May 15, Bennington, N. H. 

Sermon: Rev. D. W. eaeeet other parts: liew: 
, Messrs. W. K. Cochran, D. D., H. 8. Ives, F. L. Allen. 

REARD, Joseph R.. 0. Pilgri in Ch. +, Creston, Io. Ser- 
mon: Rev. A. M. Beman; other ae ad Messrs. 
H. L. Wiseler, A. J. Van Wagner, N. 

MORTON, W, Henry, o. May 17, icclee ‘. Sermon: 
Prof. E. 1. Bosworth; other parts: Rev Strong, 
a H. Currier, Rev. Rufus AB ih ‘Kev M. B. 

OKAMOTO, Toshiyuki, 0. May 16, Westfield, N. J.,as an 
independent missionary to Japan. Sermon: Prof. 
Kb C. McGiffert; other parts: gd Messre. C. H. Pat- 

one} KF. W Baldwin, 8. L. Loom 
KERS TEIN, F., 0. May a *swanville, O. Parts: 
ev. Messrs. CB. F Fellows, J. F. Locke, KE. N. Rud- 

i 's 
ce LOR, A. E., 0. Ma ayy, "Romeo, Mi ch. 
: SSEL, Frank, D.D., i. May 15, South Ch., Bridgeport, 


TANNER, Allan A., 0. May 9, First Ch., Pueblo, Col. 
nmnen Rev. W. F. Slocum; charge: Rev. F. T. Ba ay- 
Resignations. 


BOWLER, Ste phen L., Springfield, = 
brow N, JOHN, George W, Bryant, 8.1 5. 
CHAMBERLAIN, B. N., Youngstown 0: 
: ryitg eee E., Hubbardstown, Mass 
DIXON. J ohn Rosedale and Pine Grove, Mich, 
: Julian a Chamberlain, S. D. 

ISK, Franklin 1. Garner, Io. 
LUCK, Charles W 
mee First Ch., Or ah 

ORSE, Warren, South Williamstown, Mass., to take 

PHY, George, Oxford, Me. 


san YER ER Harvey C., Andover, N. H. 
E Jackson, Mich., to take effect Oct. 1. 


je ogatello, Idaho, to accept call to 
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Dismissions. 
WILLIAMS, Augustus W., May 14, Rogers Park, Ill. 
Churches Organized. 
CLEVELAND, O., Olivet, May 15. Twenty-two mem” 


bers. 
TRENT, Wn. Sixteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 

BATTEY, Richard H., has closed his work at Fertile 
and Mentor, Minn., where he has supplied several 
months. 

BOWLER, Stephen L., has closed six months’ work in 
ohn field, Me. After June 1 he will reside in Bangor. 

ULIDGE, Amos H., retiring from the church in 
aes Mass. * receives a gift of $1,100. 

DANA, Malcolm McG., = oupesy Westminster Street 
é h., Brook klyn, N. Y., through ¥ May. His services are 
secured for the South Ch. for August and September. 

EMERSON, Forrest F., has been re-cnange for six 
months at the Union Ch. ., Worcester, Mas 
EVANS, William = has been invited to remain another 
year at oe inn. 

GALIGER ames P., Tomah, Wis., has retired from the 
ministr ‘and wil one e in business 

GODDARD, Dwight, 
missionary to China by the A. B.C. 
Hong Kong in September. 

HEBBARD, Stephen S8., has closed his second pastorate 
. ew 8., and will engage in business in La 

sross 

HURD, A Alva A., has begun work at Vancouver, Wn 

MAR K WICK, William ¥., Ansonia, Ct., on his twentieth 
weddin anniversary received #170 ‘from the chureh. 

MERRILL, Lg 1 ex-United States consul at verem. 
lem, and wife landed in Boston last week and will 
reside in their old home at Andover. 

NUTTING, Wallace, Seattle, Wn., has recovered from a 
severe illness. 

PARKER, Edwin P., Hartford, Ct., will go abroad in 
toy fora long vacation. 

SATTLER, John, is working among the Germans of 
South Dakota. One-half of his time is given to the 


Hartford Seminary, pppotnted 
, wil sail for 


§ ane 

WYER, Harvey C., has closed a two years’ pastorate 
Andover Center, , to fill an appointment of 
the Methodist Conterence. 

WEBSTER, Fred D., pocsatiy eeprcates to preach, 
has begun work at Island Falls 

WILLIAMS, Edwin 8., has “Jett the Mayflower Ch. 
Pacific Grove, Cal., in care ot Rev. . Ferrier, anc 
after a trip to Minnesota he will pms in Oakland 
as assistant pastor of the First Ch. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA, pee MINNESOTA, ‘ 
noka 
Linecol 2 3 Little Falls, 2 5 
Redlands, First, 3 5 Marshall, 16 18 
CONNECTICUT. — Como % 
Bridgeport, South, 8 14 Kifth Ave., oi 
East Hartford, ' 8 Il First, , 2 ot 
New Haven, Howard wo pa 4il 
v 12 16 a k Ave., 7 16 
Humphrey Street, 3 4 = iiwrim, coe 
Whitneyville, ® 8 — H : 
5 9 ‘ 
ae. virst, 15 18 St.Paul, Atlantic, 6 6 
Norwich, First, ie Stillwater, 4 5 
— 24 ° MISSOURI. 
Shelton — ¥ 4 
Trumbull, 6 eat Olivet, R 2 
Waterbury, 14 17 xpringfield, First, 10 2 
Winchester, — 6 §£. Lous, Central, 2 
Compton ! ae 
ILLINOIS. , 
Olive Branch 2 8 
Chicago, Lincoln Tabernacle, ‘ 4 5 
Park, 9 13 NEW YORK. 
Decatur, = be Brooklyn, South, 25 
Roscoe . 25 25 New York City, Pil. 
‘ grim, ls 20 
IOWA. ie — poe 
eveland, Olivet 3 22 
Ames, 2 8 Oberlin, First, ” 25 
Apamosa, 12 15 Second, 4B 
oe Rapids, " Bi Toledo, Second, 1 4 
a 20 26 RHODE ISLAND. 
Clay, 5 12 Barrington, 17 18 
Clinton, 14 21 Bristol, — 
Corning, — 9 Providence, Union, — 52 
Grewal, ol SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Webster ity, 4 6 Benty 20 20 
KANSAB. Vermillion, 16 21 
Fort Scott, 5 5 VERMONT, 
Lawrence, Plymouth,1®% 24 Bennington, Second, 6 8&8 
Smith Center, 7 13 Burlington, First, 13 18 
College Street, 10 17 
MAINE, Coatiosen. , 3 5 
, Jeffersonville 2 3 
| + et : : Rochester, ° 2 & 
Foxcroft and Dover, 8 8&8 WISCONSIN, 
Perry, 3 3 Ashland, 13 23 
Saco, 3 4 Walworth, 12 12 
MASSACHUSETTS. Waupun, ae, 
Ashi en OTHER CHURCHES, 
Bedford, 3 5 Baltimore, Md., See- 
onc 4 § 
tee Central, : : Guy’ 8 Mills, Pa., 24 «24 
Fowle: 1 4 Hancock, Mich. — 9 
neoln, Neb. 33° 34 
Fitchburg, Rolistone,— 7 Omaha, Neb., St. 
saa Snohomish, W. n. $ 3 
Bradley, — 4 Churches with two or 
Wayland, — 4 less, 30 41 


Total: Conf., 606; Tot., 1,116. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,561; Tot., 20,420. 
eo 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 18. 

Miss Mary B. Briggs, editor of Work at 
Home, led the meeting and drew a helpful 
lesson of faith from Heb. 11. Mrs. Helen C. 
Knight, whom many a story-reading child has 
loved and whose missionary activity for many 
years found scope in the office of president of 
the New Hampshire Branch, introduced the 
subject of work among the young people with 
a question as to its present difficulties and 
how they are to be met, Mrs. J. L. Hill ex- 
pressed the belief that there is no less mo- 
mentum in this branch of the work than ever 
before, although there may be less velocity. 
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Mrs. Thompson felt sure that intelligence is 
increasing. Mrs. C. H. Daniels recommended 
faith in people as well as faith in God—hand 
to hand sympathetic work with individuals, 
Miss Child expressed the conviction that the 
momentum is not diminished while obstacles 
are always appearing and may always be ex- 
pected. Mrs. Raynolds of Van, Turkey, said 
we are beginning to see results in the young 
women who offer themselves as missionaries, 
and expressed her gratitude for Miss Eliza- 
beth Huntington of Norwich, Ct., who has 
recently been appointed to that station and 
who may be regarded as “ one of the results 
of Eastern Connecticut Branch.” 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick was mentioned 
with loving words and fervent prayer, as were 
also her associates in San Sebastian, Misses 
Barbour, Webb, Page and Bushee, with all 
the work in Spain, and a letter was read from 
Miss Barbour. Mrs. M. E. Bissell of Ahmed- 
nagar, who had been away from this country 
sixteen years, and her daughter, Miss Emily 
Bissell, who had been absent eight years, had 
arrived in Boston that very morning and were 
warmly welcomed. 

Miss Susie Tyler of the Zulu Mission de- 
scribed the sanitarium which the Woman’s 
Board has given as a rest haven for the weary 
missionaries and told how highly it is appre- 
ciated, and Miss Lamson read a letter from 
Miss Phelps upon the same subject. Miss 
Lamson also expressed confidence in the en 
thusiasm and work of the young people, whose 
gifts have made possible such a sanitarium. 
Notice was given of the semi-annual meeting 
of the board, to be held, May 31, in Newbury- 
port with Essex North Branch. The subject 
of proportionate giving and medical work in 
missions will be considered. Dr. Root of Ma- 
dura, Dr. Holbrook of Japan and Dr. Bower, 
under appoiatment for West Central Africa, 
will be present; also Miss Crosby, reappointed 
to Micronesia. The plan for the day includes 
a basket collation. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 
THE NORWEGIAN SYSTEM OPPOSED. 


The opponents of the Norwegian bill had 
the hour at Pilgrim Hall last Monday morn- 
ing, to which nearly another hour was added 
The large attendance showed the general in 
terest, which was much promoted by the 
speakers. Mr. George Kempton thought that 
the blind folly of those who favored the bill 
would be followed by dire consequences if 
the bill should be passed. The liquor traffic 
would not be eliminated from politics by this 
system. The more respectable the business 
is made, the more damaging will be its effects 
The fact that eminent men favor the system 
is no argument for it, for eminent men favored 
slavery. 

Rev. C. E. Jefferson thought that the fact 
that many eminent men were quoted as favor. 
ing the bill did not mean much, as he had no 
doubt that many of them had lent their names 
without having studied the question. It is 


,not true that all rumsellers oppose the bill. 


He criticised the catechism which is being cir- 
culated, and especially pleaded that the bill 
should be opposed, because no license cities 
wouid under it be carried*back to license and 
all the hard work done in them for temper- 
ance would come to naught. 

Rev. F. A. Wartield said that the mayor and 
other leading officials of Brockton declared 
that the enactment of the bill would render 
it impossible ever to secure a no-license vote. 
Comparing 1875 with 1893 there has been a de- 
crease of the consumption of liquor in this 
country due to methods of temperance reform 
already employed. He would rather have the - 
common sense of the average man than the 
report of an expert partisan. He emphasized 
Mr. Jefferson’s plea that the work done in no 
license cities should not be overthrown. 

Dr. A. H. Quint put the audience into a 
humorous mood by an address which ridiculed 
some features of the bill. He did not question 
the honesty of those who support the Wl! 
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They have proved their sincerity by hard work 
for temperance. But no one supposes the bill 
will pass both branches of the Legislature, 
therefore the discussion is hardly a practical 
one. The growth of great corporations is 
dangerous, and one corporation controlling 
the liquor business of Boston would be very 
dangerous. He criticised especially the pro- 
posed disposition of profits, and suggested 
that those who buy the liquor might have the 
privilege of designating to what objects the 
profit from their own trade might go. Some 
might wish to give it to the American Board, 
or to send the Congregationalist to home mis- 
sionaries. 

Mrs. A. J. Gordon could not joke over so 
serious a subject as young men going into 
liquor saloons, nor could she understand how 
honest temperance men could favor the bill or 
vote for any form of license. Dr. A.H. Plumb, 
who had yielded his time to other speakers, 
pointed out that the Norwegian system is a 
license system, and urged that the government 
has no right to license the selling of liquor in 
any form as a beverage, which is a moral 
wrong. It has not been proved that the sys- 
tem has worked well anywhere, but if it had 
been proved the diminution of the liquor 
traffic is not to be sought by immoral means. 
Petitions to the Legislature were circulated for 
signatures of opponents to the system. 
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THE PRESBYTERIANS AT SARATOGA. 


The one hundred and sixth General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, which began its sessions in Saratoga 
on Thursday, May 17, is a body made up of 
members who for the most part are new to the 
assembly and to its methods of procedure. 
Those who have known previous assemblies 
are more at a loss to place the men according 
to the usual categories and to gauge their 
views than ever before. Strange faces and 
unknown elements abound. An unusual re- 
sult was observable even on the first two days 
at the election of a new moderator and in the 
action on the report of the committee on co- 
operation with otherchurches. The conserva- 
tive leaders see fit to perceive in the large 
vote given to Dr. Arthur J. Brown of Port- 
land, Ore., for moderator, a large accession to 
the liberal vote in the assembly, whereas it 
was a result of the untutored freedom of the 
Western vote, whose prejudice inclined it to 
give preference to a candidate who stood pre- 
eminently for the interests of home missions. 
In the other matter opinion seemed to shift in 
the direction of the last speaker, thus evidenc- 
ing an untried body of commissioners, 

The first subject of interest is always the 
sermon of the retiring moderator—in the pres- 
ent case Dr. Willis G. Craig, professor of the- 
ology in McCormick Seminary. The sermon 
was long and not in good proportion, at least 
in the portions that were delivered. It was 
an exposition of the position which the part 
of the church to which the preacher belongs 
holds in regard to Holy Scripture and its 
interpretation. Parts were emine! tly sound 
and it did not specitically insist upon the sole 
authority of the original autographs, though it 
pointed back to these through the authenti- 
cated copies which are now in our hands. 
Unscientific ground was taken with regard to 
interpretation when it was said that the rule 
of the critics must be reversed, and that the 
Bible must not be treated like any other book 
by the investigator, since it is a divine book. 
The propriety of some of the speaker’s re- 
marks was severely questioned by not a few, 
since some of the points upon which he dwelt 
with particular emphasis are those which are 
to come up later in the now famous Smith 
heresy case. 

Upon the platform at the opening session 
were four ex-moderators of the assembly, Drs. 
Moore, Craven, Young and Marquis. The 
election of a new moderater occupied the 
whole of the afternoon session, and was in 
part avery exciting affair. Nominations were 
e 
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made in eloquent speeches, the best by far 
being that of Dr. Minton of San Francisco, 
who presented the name of Arthur J. Brown 
of Portland, Ore., as the representative of 
home missions. Just ten years ago at this 
place the same considerations put Dr. Hays, 
then of Denver, in the chair, but this year the 
balance was inclined, though ever so slightly, 
by dogmatic considerations. The failure to 
elect upon the first ballot and the unexpectedly 
large vote polled by Dr. Brown caused astam- 
pede to Dr. Mutchmore’s candidacy, and an 
uproar in an attempt to change votes to him 
which was unexampled in any but a political 
convention and without precedent in an as- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church. The lead- 
ers saw danger that their program might be 
broken, and the New York men led the way 
in changing votes. 

The selection of Dr. Samuel A. Mutchmore, 
editor of the Presbyterian, was satisfactory to 
the conservatives, but has scarcely proved as 
satisfactory in the dispatch of business. His 
appointment of committees, except so far as 
the chairmen are concerned, remains to be 
tested on account of the unknown quality of 
the men selected. In the judicial committee 
is one man named by Dr. Smith, whose case is 
to come before them, and a second man, in- 
advertently appointed, is on the same side. 

In the first three days many subjects have 
come up, but few have been finally disposed of. 
Provision has been made for the appointment of 
a committee of nine to take into consideration 
the whole question of reunion with the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church on the basis of the 
common standards. The largeness of the vote 
and the omission of the negative vote are 
symptomatic of the general attitude of the 
entire assembly. 

Church Unity was discussed twice, the 
speech of Dr. J. T. Smith of Baltimore being 
the main feature. This apostolic man, who 
for seven years has labored in the interest of 
this subject, impressed the assembly deeply. 
He reviewed the history of the movement and 
the steps that had been taken. He depiored 
the necessity for a minority report and so 
touched the sympathy of his auditors that 
they adopted the recommendations of his 
committee. It was in the nature of a per- 
sonal triumph, but it was supplemented by a 
consideration of honor. The committee re- 
ported that it was awaiting an answer to cer- 
tain inquiries touching pulpit comity, which 
had been addressed to the Episcopal House 
of Bishops and to which a reply could not be 
expected till October, 1895. The committee 
was therefore directed to suspend effort till 
after that time. 

Co-operation in missionary work was repre- 
sented by Dr. C. L. Thompson of New York. 
This interest is one of interdenominational 
comity, especially in the West. The difficul- 
ties and the demands of ordinary sagacity 
were presented hy many speakers, some of 
whom pointed out the peculiar adaptability of 
the Congregational polity to the circumstances 
so often presented. One speaker put it very 
pluntly, though inelegantly, when he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘The Presbyterians get all the com- 
ity and the other fellows get all the churches.” 
The assembly swayed back and forth as 
speaker succeeded speaker, but with a strong 
undercurrent of sentiment adverse to the 
committee and in favor of its discharge. 
Promising signs of advance toward an under- 
standing with other missionary boards were 
discounted, and the report was finally con- 
signed to the custody and examination of the 
committee on church polity, whose chairman, 
Dr. Marquis of Chicago, is adverse to its pro- 
posals and proposed continuance. 

The most important subject yet considered 
is one that has not yet been decided, but which 
is likely to have been concluded before these 
words are read. It relates to the subject of 
theological seminaries, and grew indirectly 
out of the case of Dr. Briggs and more imme- 
diately out of the refusal of Union Seminary 
to submit to what was viewed us an infraction 
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of the agreement made with the General As. 
sembly in 1870. A committee was appointed 
two years ago to devise methods by which 
closer relations might be established between 
the assembly and “its” seminaries. “ Prog. 
ress’’ was reported a year ago, and now a 
scheme is outlined which the assembly may 
adopt or not. In brief, the plan provides for 
changes in the charters and constitutions of 
the seminaries, which will give a right of ap. 
proval by the assembly in the case of elec. 
tions of both professors and directors, which 
will vest the property of the seminaries in the 
name of the assembly, constituting the direct. 
ors as the trustees and administrators for the 
assembly, and which will, finally, confer upon 
the assembly full power to protect and en. 
force its rights. A strong minority report 
denies the necessity for such drastic action, 
claiming that it is contrary to the usage and 
polity of the church, which already provides 
sufficient and efficient safeguards under the 
present method. That there is very strong 
opposition to the majority’s recommendations 
is evident, but to undertake to foretell the 
avtion which the assembly may take is fool. 
ish and idle. Cc. R. G, 





YALE DIVINITY ANNIVERSARY. 


Never have the noble elms of New Haven 
flung out a greater wealth of foliage to greet 
the alumni and friends of Yale Divinity School 
than on Wednesday, May 16. Seldom also 
has the seminary presented a more enjoyable 
program than that of last week, evidence of 
which was apparent in the unusual audiences 
at the exercises and in the large gathering of 
alumni. Of late years Yale has almost trans- 
formed anniversary day by an enrichment of 
the exercises until every friend of the semi- 
nary who can reach New Haven at that tiwe 
has good reason to congratulate himself. 

On the morning of Wednesday eight s)ak- 
ers, representing the graduating class of thirty- 
two men, appeared before a large audience in 
Battell Chapel. The students were folluwed 
by Prof. L. O. Brastow, whose address to the 
class upon the Attractiveness ef the Ministry 
was full of inspiration and encouragement. 

Marquand Chapel was almost completely 
filled in the afternoon when the chairman of 
the exercises, Rev. C. R. Palmer, D. D., intro- 
duced the speakers on the subject appointed 
for discussion, Is the American Pulpit Deelin- 
ing in Power? A genuine interest in the 
question was developed by the able addresses 
of the leading disputants, Rev. J. W. Cooper, 
D.D., and Rev. J. E. Tuttle, D.D. Professur 
Fisher, Rev. G. L. Walker, D.D., and others 
followed in the discussion, which expressed 
full confidence in the permanent influence 
and integrity of the pulpit. Later in the day 
the visitors witnessed the planting of the 
class ivy, now a pleasant custom of the 
Divinity Commencement, and in the evening 
followed a concert in the chapel and a recep- 
tion in the Trowbridge Library. 

Unfortunately, the Lymian Beecher lectures 
of this year, as well as several others which 
were anticipated, have been omitted by rea- 
son of the illness of Dr. Henry Van Dyke and 
other lecturers. But within the seminary 
itself the year has been unusually rich in re- 
sults. No interruption has occurred in the 
work of the professors. The faculty, now 
numbering ten, will be increased next year !"V 
Rev. W. F. Blackman, Ph. D., now studying 
in Germany, who will assume the chair of 
Christian ethics. The system of, partially 
elective studies, which has given great satis 
faction, will be considerably enlarged nex! 
autumn. That Yale’s increase in popularity 
is not at the expense of her scholarship is ¢v'- 
dent in the greater enthusiasm and effort of 
the whole bedy of students. 

The Dwight fellowship of this year is 
awarded to Mr. Charles 8S. Haynes of W!!!- 
iais College, class of 1891, who will carry 0? 
his studies in Germany. Mr. W. J. Moultod, 
on the nvooker fellowship, will continur 0 
study at Yale. A. P. D. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. THOMAS P. FIELD, D.D. 


rhe death of Dr. Field at Amherst May 16 removes 
one of the best known and most highly respected 
residents of that college town, and will be widely 
regretted by scores of graduates who knew him in 
the capacity of both teacher and friend. It is, to 
be sure, ten years since he retired from the pastor- 
ship of the College Church, but up to the day of his 
death he maintained a lively interest in all that con- 
cerned the institution from which he graduated 
sixty years ago, and to which he gave the faithful 
service of his earlier as well as of his riper years. 
Dr. Field was born in Northfield, Mass., Jan. 12, 
1814. He graduated at Andover in 1840, spending 
two of the years intervening between college and 
seminary as a tutor at Amherst. His first pastorate 
was South Danvers (now Peabody), Mass., where he 
remained ten years, accepting in 1850 a call to a 
Presbyterian church in Troy, where ke remained 
until 1853, returning then again to Ambherst to 
occupy for three years the chair of oratory and 
English literature. The First Church, New Lon- 
don, then claimed him, and his twenty years’ pas- 
torate there was rich in results and is still ten- 
derly recollected by many. In 1877 he came back to 
Amherst, establishing himself in a pleasant home, 
where, with his books about him and chosen friends 
and companions near at hand, he has passed the 
later years of a life which mellowed to its very 
close. 
Few men of finer scholarly instincts and larger 
achievements in certain fields of study have ever 
been connected with the Amherst faculty. He was 
an omnivorous reader, and built up a library of un- 
usual size and value. He wrote not infrequently 
for the reviews and about a year ago we published 
an article from him deprecating criticism of An- 
dover simply because two members of its graduat- 
ing class had become Unitarians. He kept pace 
with forward movements in thought; he hated 
heresy hunting in aJl its guises, but loved Christ 
and the things of the kingdom with a simplicity 
and entireness of devotion which impressed all who 
came in close contact with him. With these intel- 
lectual and spiritual gifts were combined great 
practical sense and a genuine interest in human 
affairs. He delighted to meet his brethren in fra- 
ternal conference, and one of the last journeys he 
took was to the American Board meeting in Worces- 
ter last October. Within a few years, too, he has 
traveled around the world. He was three times 
married and leaves a daugbter and two sons. 


REV. LUTHER H. SHELDON. 

Mr. Sheldon, who has been in feeble health for 
two or three years, died at his home in Andover, 
where he has resided without charge since, 1881, 
May 19, at the age of seventy-eight. He was born in 
Easton, Nov, 22, 1815, where his father, Rev. Dr. 
Luther Sheldon, was pastor for nearly half acentury. 
He was graduated from Middlebury College in 1839 
and from Andover Seminary in 1842. He had suc- 
cessful pastorates in Townsend and Westboru and 
accomplished an important work as superintendent 
of the State Reform School at Jamesburg, N.J., 
afterward filling the same position at Westboro. 
He leaves a widow and four children. He was 
an avle, faithful, earnest minister and was thor™ 
oughly respected by all who knew him. 

em Need 

We enjoy ourselves only in our work, our 
dog; and our best doing is our best enjoy- 
ment.—Jucobi. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 16° 


An Order of Worship for a National 
Service 


bag, Aisne ‘yoo will please observe carefully the directions printed? 
n small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 5 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
MINISTER.—Great and marvelous are thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty; righteous 
and true are thy ways, thou King of the ages. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify 
thy name? for thou only art holy; for all the uttioos shall come and worship before 
thee; for thy righteous acts have been made manifest. 
RESPONSE. (iG When this is not sung it will be read by minister and people iv unison.) 
O praise the Lord | all ye | nations; 
Laud | him | all ye | peoples. 
For his lovingkindness is | great toward | us ; 
And the truth of the Lord endureth forever | Hulle , lu | jah! 
MINISTER.—I will extol thee, my God, O king, 
And I will bless thy name forever and ever. 


PropLe.—Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
And thy dominion endureth throughout all generations. 
PRAYER. (84 Minister and people in unison.) 
MINISTER.—Let us pray. 


Our Father, which art in heaven; Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come- 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil; for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 


The kingdom is the Lord’s: and he is governor among the nations. 
MINISTER.—Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth; 
ProrLe.—O sing praises unto the Lord. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full i. the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 68: 34, 35; 47: 6-8, 9. 
‘Instead of the following hymn there may be sung an anthem, O be joyful in the Lord all ye lanus 
HYSIN, (0G The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Before Jebovah’s awful throne.—DUKE STREET. 
MINISTER.—God be merciful unto us, and bless us, 
And cause his face to shine upon us; 


Propie.—That thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations. 
These readings are continued by the use of Ps. 67. 
RESPONSE, (Choir.j (This may be omitted when so desired. ) 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


O God, thou wentest forth before thy people. 


MINISTER.—O give thanks unto the Lord, call upon his name; 
Make known his doings among the peoples. 


PeorpLe.—Sing unto him, sing praises unto him; 
Talk ye of all his marvelous works. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps, 78: 12; 105: 12-14, 24, 43; 78: 14, 52; 44: 1-3; 79: 14. 


HYTIN. (i The congregation will rise and sing. ) 

O beautiful, our country !—MIssIoONARY HyMN. 
The Lord is our king. 

MINISTER.—I will not trust in my bow, 

Neither shal] my sword save me. 

But thou hast saved us from our adversaries. 


PropLe.—In God have we made our boast all the day long 
And we will give thanks unto thy name forever. 
The service is continued by the use of the following passage, read by minister and people in unison, whieh 
is printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form: Dan. 2: 20-23. 
MINISTER.—Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; 
Praise thy God, O Zion. 


PropLe.—For He hath strengthened the bars of thy gates, 
He hath blessed thy children within thee. 


He maketh peace in thy borders; 
He filleth thee with the finest of the wheat. 


He hath not dealt so with any nation: 
Praise ye the Lord. 


CHANT. ( When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister.) 


Blessed be thou, Lord | God of | Israel || our | Father for | ever and | ever. 

Thine, O Lord, is the greatness | and the | power || and the glory, and the | victory | and 
the | majesty: 

For all that is in the heaven and in the | earth is | thine || Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, 
and thou art ex | alted as| head above | all. 

Both riches and honor come of thee, and thou rulest | over | all; || and in thy hand is 


power and might, and in thy hand it is to make great, and to give | strength | unto | all. 





*Copyright by W L. Greene & Co., 1894 
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MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 
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Tue Charles E. Hires Company of Philadelphia 
transact business over a very wide field, dealing in 


Now therefore our God, we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name. For We | every city, town, village and cross-roads in the 


are strangers before thee, and sojourners, as all our fathers were: our days on | country. 


They report that the sales of Hires’ 
Rootbeer so far this season are very much in excess 


the earth are as a shadow, and there is no abiding. Thou triest the heart and ; 
of the same period last year. No temperance bey. 


hath pleasure in uprightness. O Lord, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, 


erage has ever anywhere nearly approached Hires’ 


our fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination of the thoughts of the heart | rootbeer in popularity. Its wonderful success can 


of thy people, and prepare their heart unto thee. 


be accounted for only on the ground that it is just 
what the manufacturers claim—an honest extract of 
nature’s most healthful roots, which slakes thirst, 


HYMN, (i The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Goodly were thy tents, O Israel.—AUSTRIA. improves health and pleases every member of the 
PRAYER. (By the minister, followed, when desired, by a musical response by organ or choir.) family. Its remarkable sale certainly proves that 
Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people. millions enjoy Hires’ Rootbeer. 
The service is continued by the minister reading the following passages, which are printed in full in the SAVENA for washing blankets. It leaves them 


services as published in pamphlet form 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


are suggested.) 


ANTHEM. 


ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
HYMN. 


PRAYER. 
Almighty God, 


and enduring prosperity. 
riches, 


low after 


of all. Amen. 
ASCRIPTION AND BENEDICTION. 


Now unto the King eternal, immortal, 


and glory for ever and ever. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


: Deut. 4: 5-8; Ex. 18: 21; Deut. 16: 19, 20; Ex. 19: 5, 6. 


[Omitted when desired.) [Passages from Deut. 8, Hab. 2, and Mark 10: 42-6 | —_—— 


(Choir.] *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation.) 
* Thou, by heavenly hosts adored,—BENEVENTO. 


(> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
My country, ’tis of thee.—AMERICA. 


((F" The congregation seated and bowing down.) (May be omitted when desired.) 


in whose hands are the destinies of the nations: we pray thee 
tu bless our country, and to lead us in the way of honor and justice, and of true 
Thou, Lord, hast permitted us to increase in power and 
and hast assigned to us a place among the mighty nations of the earth. 
May we be mindful of the trust which thou hast thus laid upon us, and ever be 
found faithful to thy cause. We beseech thee to raise up among us noble and up- 
right men, to be leaders and counselors of the people; and may all who are in 
authority exercise their power as ministers of thy justice and mercy. And grant, 
most merciful Father, that we may so wisely love our country, and so steadfastly fol- 
all that makes for its true greatness, that we may hold a worthy place 
in the community of the nations, and live as fellow-citizens of thy kingdom, in 
peace with all men, and in loyalty to thee, the heavenly King and sovereign Lord 


soft and white without shrinking. 








N 
Miss Jennie Johnson 
Middlesex, Vt. 





Tired Limbs, Impure Bloot 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Gave Health, 
Appetite and Strength. 

“Last spring my daughter Jennie had 

pimples break out on her face; they grew 

large and looked like small boils. She was 


invisible, the only wise God, be honoTt 





Amen, 





NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 


and music printed in full. 
one cent each, postpaid. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 

1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers ; 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 


of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 
SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, 


EVENTIDE 


Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 
3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
5. The Forgiveness of Sins ; 


Weary All the Time 
and her limbs ached continually. She had 
no appetite and was real poor. We were 
advised to give her Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
One bottle helped her, so we got others, 


Hood’s 
Cures 


oF 


Sarsa- 


6. Trust in God; 7. The Days : 
parilla 


9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 
12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 
Address all 


Boston. 








EDUCATION, 
—— Mr. Horatio W. Parker of Boston has 
been selected to succeed Dr. Stoeckel as Bat- 
tell professor of music at Yale. 





Barnard College, New York City, has 
chosen Miss Emily James-Smith as its dean. 
She has studied at Harvard and Girton and 
graduated at Bryn Mawr in 1889, 

—— Rev. B. Fay Mills has just given five 
lectures at Iowa College on The Kingdom of 
God. They were heard by large audiences, 
aroused much interest and quickened the re- 
ligious life of the college and the community. 


Prof. James D. Dana, professor of geol- 
ogy and mineralogy at Yale since 1850, has re- 
signed. Prof. H. S. Williams, a graduate of 
the Sheftield Scientific School, ’68, will take 
the place so long honored by Professor Dana. 





—— The American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture proposes a course of reading on the life of 
Christ, to begin July 1, in connection with the 
International Lessons. A few popular books 
have been selected and a series of articles will 
be published for the course in the Biblical 
World. Correspondence, examinations, etc., 
will be conducted according to the plan of the 
Chautauqua Circle. Circulars will be sent 


on application to the institute, Hyde Park, 
Chicago. 








which completely cured her. She has grown 
fleshy, has a good appetite, and is quite well.” 
Mrs. IRA JOBNSON, Middlesex, Vt. 


* BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTI- 
FRICE”’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums; 


a superior preparation. 
oo Tre we Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
JUSECLEANING 2 easy SAVENA. : 
HOUSEOLEANING done engy with GavENA efficiently on the liver and bowels. 25c. 


SUMMER DRAPERY. 




















‘* The house proclaims the inmate.”’ 

Not its shape, for that rests with the architect. 
Nor its condition; the landlord is responsible there. 
But a perpetual advertisement of the taste of the 
inmates hangs in its windows. 

It costs nothing to have expert advice on the very 
smallest expenditure; we retain the services of an 
Interior Decorator to advise our customers on the 
latest styles, on suitable color schemes, and on the 
best methods of effective treatment at reduced cost. 

We have this week a new, pure white Duchess 
Curtain, heavier than Brussels, yet not coarse like 
Irish Point. They are very decorative, at $14.25 a 
pair. Brussels are at $6.50 and upwards, 

Indian Crepe Curtains for summer houses harmonize. with Oriental Rugs. They 
will not fade. $10.50 a pair. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. | NEAR NORTHERN R. R 


TIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The outlook for business does not im- 
prove. The striking coal miners and their 
would-be employers have had a conference, 
put the result was a total failure to agree as 
to wages. The huge strike is still in full force 
and is causing great havoc in many directions. 
The price of soft coal is advancing, but that is 
not so bad for manufacturers as is the total 
inability to procure coal at many interior 
points. Railroad traffic is threatened with 
partial suspension, one great trunk line hav- 
ing already refused the transportation of per- 
ishable freight at certain points. And it is 
now apparent that the whole country has a 
vital and additional interest in the manner of 
settlement of this strike. The success of the 
strikers on the Great Northern Railroad has 
had the usual effect upon all Western railroad 
employés; it will be difficult to reduce wages 
of such employés on any railroad, no matter 
how great the necessity. And if the miners 
carry their point the summer is sure to witness 
several gigantic undertakings of a similar kind. 

While nobody should expect the enactment 
of a new tariff law to produce any immediate 
boom in business, or should think that such 
one act would be in any sense a panacea for 
our industrial woes, the fact should never for 
one moment be lost sight of that this legisla- 
tive uncertainty is a great evilas regards the 
business of the country as a whole, and that it 
is the chief evil as regards a large part of the 
manufacturing business of the East. The tar- 
iff debate drags on slowly and is as disgusting 
in its character as was the discussion of the 
repeal bill last fall. The scandals raised in 
cor nection with the sugar schedules may re- 
tard the final passage of any bill, and they 
certainly threaten to arouse an indignation 
and contempt toward our legislators on the 
part of voters. 

In New England the mills are working on 
quie full time, but shut-downs are in pros- 
pect unless the markets for their products ex- 
pand very soon, Manufacturers are piling up 
goods and the end eof that policy is a shut- 
down or an auction sale at disastrous prices. 

The low prices now prevailing for so many 
great commodities constitute the most unset- 
tliug factor of the moment. Attention has 
been called anew to these low prices by the 
further fall in the price of wheat within the 
past few days. Wheat is selling at a price 
which cuts in halves the purchasing power of 
the grower, even as compared with that of a 
year ago. And what is true of wheat is true 
of other commodities. While iron sells at its 
low price, and production is slack at that, the 
sections in which the making of iron is the 
lealing industry cannot be consumers to any 
large extent. Of course, the reduced purchas- 
ing power is offset in whole or in part by a 
reduced cost of all commodities. But it is the 
process of adjustment to new conditions and 
prices that is slow and costly. 





Kelief in Hood’s. 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass., May 4, 1894.—My mother 
suffered with rheumatism and nothing did her any 
good until she began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
She then found relief. My two sisters have taken 
Hood's Sarsaparilla for sore eyes and they are very 
grateful for the benefit received. HUMPHREY DEs- 
NOND, 31 Corey St. 





Hoon’s PILLS cure indigestion. 


Vonp’s ExTRAcT used forty years for pain by 
physicians. This success stamps every bottle of 
the genuine. 
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Financial 





Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings carn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
a oteet 600. Sane 


Pieuse mention the Conyregationalist. 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 
$1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


#105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of #100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [ortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


bearing 64 and 7 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


INVESTORS 


in J. B. Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis- 
Conklin and other defunct loan companies 
should write to 
The Atias Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrevce, Kansas. 

We have given hundreds of Investors information and 
assistance. Special facilities and large corps of corre- 
spondents over all the Western States, securities ex- 
amined, interest and principal c«llec ted, defaulted 
mortgages foreclosed, lands rented and sold, taxes paid, 
mortgages bought and sold. Receivers’ hands are full. 
Their interests are hostile to yours, we can serve you bet- 
terandcheaper. Write and see. L. H. PERKINS, Pres. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co. 


Holders of Bonds, Series 28, of the Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co. are hereby notified that their Bonds of this 
series are called for payment June |, 1694. Holders 
wishing to excharge their Bonds for the 5} per cent 

















5-10 year Bonds of the Company can do so any time in 


May through the Boston agent, 
FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
B31 Milk Street, Room 22. 











The Strongest Bromide 
Water in the Wrold.__ aay 
OHOROHOROROHOHOHOE 





An 
round. IF YOU ARE SEEKING HEALTH you 
can find it, as well as pleasure, at 


Alma Sanitarium 





AN IDEAL HOME 
fully furnished; an 


Perfect appoint- 
ments; beauti- 
tifically conducted. 
even summer temperature the year 


Alma, Mich. 


- « « « Write For Illustrated Pamphlet. 
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Lot NVESTMENTS. 


Send for NVESTME 


C.J BRowN, 
‘ 178 Devonshire St. 
fioon 522 Boston. 


























Railroads and Excursions. 








‘-RAYMOND’S 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Parties will leave Boston July 9 and 28 for 
two Grand Excursions of Forty-eight days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque 
Canadian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs, the grand scenery of the 
Selkirks, and Seattle; the homeward route, after the 
Alaska voyage of Twelve days, via Tacoma, Portland, 
ete., and the Northern Pacific Railroad, with a 
Week in the Yellowstone National Park. 

Magnificent trains of Patace Sleeping and Dinin 
Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to be usec 
in crossing the continent. T ne Alaska trip will be on 
the favorite steamer * Queen,” 


Special Train Through Central and Northern 
Europe, the party to leave New York by the North 
German Lloyd Line June 26] 

Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park: Parties will leave Boston July 24 and August 13 
for two Five-Weeks’ Tours. 

Colorado Tours: Two excursions to Glenwood 
Springs and other famous Ro ky Mountain Resorts, 
leaving Boston July 23 and August 13. 

The Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast: 
A 67-Days’ Excursion, leaving @oston Sept. 3; also a 
23-Days’ Excursion to the Yellowstone Park and return. 

Fifty-Eight *ummer Tours of One to Four 
Weeks to the Principal Resorts of New England, the 
Middle States and Canada. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
tie ular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
296 Washington St., Boston. 
31 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
20 SouUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


™ CALIFORNIA « 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & cO., 227 Washington St. - Boston 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


Tuesday, June 5, the new exclusively passenger 
steamer Northwest of the Northern Steamship 
Co.'s fleet will be put in commission plying between 
Buffalo and Duluth, touching at Cleveland and Detroit. 

For tickets, reservation of staterooms, and full in- 
formation apply to 

GEO. A. BUTLER, General Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston. 











A Clergyman’s Baughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer, 
Highest references required. Circulars, 
OMAS COOK & 


TH ON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADEL PHIA. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 
Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 

EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. O. Box 1409, New York. 





Best PY fruit and 
farm lands in Southern 
- —— ate 815 

Bearing Or- 


chard, ®125 an acre, by jotning ‘the ‘three F's colony. 
Write for particulars of the plan. 


FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE’S COLONY DEPT 
Chicago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Cal. 


r — sail July 4 on 
Ten Weeks Abroad Britanni. Succ 
party conducted by MARY E, WEBB., M D,, for vears a 
resident of Europe. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


During the winter the Kansas City Union dis- 
tributed 4,000 gallons of soup and 10,000 loaves of 
bread to 16,000 applicants. 


The society of the Bethel Church, Portland, gave 
an entertainment, April 19, to the officers and crews 
of the English steamers in port. 


The Philadelphia Union proposes to put up pas- 
sages from the Bible in place of some of the adver- 
tisements that appear in the street cars of their city. 


The society of the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, 
Boston, has the remarkable record of having for 
three years raised $600 a year for the support of a 
missionary in Africa. 


When the strike on the Great Northern Railroad 
made it impossible to reach the Montana conven- 
tion by rail a pastor and four or five Endeavopers 
drove sixty miles over two mountain ranges. 


The anion of St. Thomas, Ont., has made provision 
for setting apart a strangers’ pew in each church 1 
the place as a means of welcoming strangers to 
the services and of attracting the attention of th« 
church to them. 


The society at Greenwich, Ct., has a humane com- 
mittee, which seeks to foster a humane disposition 
on the part of the children and to secure the en- 
forcement of such laws and the punishment of those 
that break these laws. 


A Welshman, while working in the quarries at 
Mariboro, N.H., was received as a member of the 
society in that town. He went to his home in Wales 
to spend the winter and has been the means of 
organizing there a society. 

The first pol.ce Society of Christian Endeavor 
celebrated its first anniversary in New York, wel- 
coming,among others, delegates from the tirst naval 
society, the first junior naval society, the only French 
society and the only society among the colored peo- 
ple of the city. 


A temperance campaign has been vigorously car- 
ried on in [ilinois, where Mr. Woolley has been giv- 
ing many addresses. At Monmouth before the city 
elections twelve mass meetings were held under the 
auspices of the temperance committees of the differ- 
ent societies, and a great victory for temperance was 
won at the polls. 


The problem of dealing with a large society of 
nearly two hundred members is met by one lowa 
society in this way: ¢hree simultaneous meetings 
are held every week. As the social committee wel- 
come the members they direct them to the different 
places of meeting, making the division as equal as 
possible. Thus there is no permanent division. 


At the junior rally in Boston last February Mrs. 
F. E. Clark made an offer of two Turkish pins as 
prizes for the two societies that were the first to 
report a gift of $10 to missions. The first prize was 
given to the society at Everett, Mass., which sent 
its $10 to Turkey. The Brookline society that re- 
ceived the second prize made its contribution for 
Burmah. 


The series of temperance meetings arranged by 
the Boston Union and addressed by Mr. Thomas E. 
Murphy, the son of Francis Murphy, proved te 
be so successful that they were continued a week 
longer than was at first planned. The temperance 
committee, who were in charge, were well sustained. 
The attendance was so large that at some of the 
meetings many were unable to gain admittance, 
and the pledge was signed by large numbers. 





HARTFORDS 


Will give you a better 
return for the money 
invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


SEND FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES. 
The Hartford Cycle Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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arbor, 

mill, packing 

house, lawn— 

anywhere you 

need a strong 

light that casts 

no shadow and 

won't blow out 

—with theS.G. 

& L. Co. TUBULAR GLOBE HANGING 
Lamp. Can be filled, lighted, regulated 
and extinguished without removing 


the globe. Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 


Buy it ofyourdecler. He hasit or ean getit for 
you if you insist. Send to us for a catalogue, 


Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. 
Syracuse, N, Y. Cuicago: MLakeSt. 


WARWICK CYCLES 
[25 Ibs] ween; 


The scorchers’ delight; 
the ladies’ favorite. 
’ Rigid, handsome, fully 
mi warranted. Catalogue 
free. 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., | ${95 
Springfield, Mass. 





theOidNewEngland Reliable 


With 50 ST Y LES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIFE-TIME. 

For Sale by one or more dealers in every 
City and ‘Town. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. — 


The Edison-Mimeograph 
Typewriter. utmcuntes 








Valuable to Clerayrmen 
and chirch workers 
because: 

It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it 
does the best Mim- 
eograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


V.P.5.C.6. 


The FITCHBURC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


will place on sale round trip tickets from Boston to 


CLEVELAND, O.., 


West Shore and 











and return via Hoosac Tunnel, 
Lake Erie 


Day Steamers. 


$13.15 $13.15 


Train leaves Boston at 3.00 P.M. (sleeping car 
through to Buffalo), arriving at. Cleveland next 
afternoon. 

For particulars apply to 
J. R. WATSON, 

Gewl Passenger Agent. 


Round Trip. 


Boston, Mass. 
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‘“‘Of course 
it is 
too bad, 
but why don't 
you use the 
Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


with the well-known trade-mark, 


SH&M 


and accidents like this would not oc- 
cur.” 

The ‘‘S. H. & M.” Binding wears 
as long as the skirt. 


WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILY SILVER 


925-1000. 


Bioelow, Kennard & C0, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 








tt tht tn the ti ttt th td 
ALBEE FURNITURE C0O., 


MANUFACTU RS OF 


’ 
$ é 
@ARTISTIC FURNITURE ¢ 
é From Original Designs. é 
é ? 
é 
a 


FOLDING BEDS and BEDDING. 
30 and 36 WASHINGTON ST. 


Se ee ee th ee ee ee te 


D 
WIFE Summa onngyo® 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
ved High Arm Singersewing machine 
et finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
} Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading (Cylin- 
@ der yep reer rs a Needle aud a complete 
1 Attachments; shipped any wh 0 
y’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in.use, World’s Fai warded machine and attac! 
ments, Buy frem factory and gee rs and agent’s prot ts 
Cat This Out and send to- machine or Jarve free 
REE catalogue, testimonials and “Glimnee nee the World’s Fair 


OXFORD MFG. co. hind Wee Ave. CHICAGO, tt! 


Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carri 
aN $2. oo one ie with plates steel vteele axle, 
Made of best m.to- 





bet meh Dt stot 


oon teed for 3 years. Shi 

i. PREIGH PAID; no money requi-e 

r use. Weare the "oldest and best kuown 
concern ofour kind, Teliable and responsible. Reference 

P\ furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 


y ec ell bef Dire TO- 
340 Wabash Ave. 


GS 
OXFORD MFG. “C0., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Mh. 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALE"”’ 
» $I AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
<= able for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, stron , substantial, accurately 
adjusted and iully warranted. Write to- -day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXFORD MEG. co. 
838 Wabaerh Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Spe st ab a payments. ae ene cat. free. 

1YPE 45 Liberty St., New York. 

MEABQUARTESS, 186 Monroe St., Chicag. 





DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pemier resort for health, change, rest ur recreation 
alithe year. levator, evectric bells, steam, open tire- 
places, sun- roe and promenade on the roof. Snites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air. Saratoga waters, 
croquet, lawn tennis, ete. wnenegt, Electricity, a!! 
baths and al! health appliances, New Turki«i, and Kus- 
sian baths Send fc rtisustrated circu ar. 
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Marriages. 





im The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents.) 


VITT—MOODY-—In Northfield, May 16, by Rev. 8S. P. 
Cook, assisted by Rey. Dr. H. B. Hartzler, A. P. Fitt of 
Chicago and Emma R., daughter of Dwight L. Moody. 


Deaths. 
(The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-fivecents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 











GOULD—In Portland, Me, May 11, Deacon Edward 
Gould, aged 89 yrs., 5 mos. For sixty years he was 
cashier of the National Traders’ Bank, and identified 
during this period with the religious and benevolent 
interests of the city. 

HOLT—In Farmington, Me., May 11, Hiram Holt, aged 
yrs. 

MEACHAM-—In Monte Vista, Col., March 2, Mrs. Melvin 
Meacham, only sister of Rev. H. A. Ottman of Elmira, 
N. ¥Y. 


MEANS—In Boston, May 16, Sarah, widow of the late 
William P. M. Means. 

OTTMAN—In Elmira, N. Y., May 6, Fanny R., eldest 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Ottman, after an ill- 
ness of more than three months. Her sickness was 
characterized by that patience in suffering which is 
the outgrowth of an unwavering faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

PECK—In Brooklyn, N. Y., May 17, Rev. J. Oramel Peck, 
Dp. D., corresponding secretary of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, aged 57 yrs. He was graduated from 
Awherst in 1862. 

PHILLIPS—In Curtisville, May 15, Joseph W. Phillips, 
formerly of Windsor, aged 74 yrs. 

RUSSELL—In Roxbury, May 16, Captain Daniel Rus- 
sell, aged 80 yrs. Born In Nantucket, a sea captain 
for many years, for nearly thirty years he has been 
the ageat of the Massachusetts Society for Discharged 
Convicts and has wisely administered the affairs of 
that office. He was one of the oldest members of the 
Highland Church and of the Boston Congregational 
Club. 


_ NOAH HAMMOND. 


=The church and whole community in Mattapoisett, 
Mass., have met with a great loss in the death of Dea- 
con Noah Hammond, who died of pneumonia, March 8, 
aged 61 yrs. He was born and his life was spent in the 
town of Mattapoisett. He was active in the town’s life 
and held important town offices, being selectman for 
twenty-two consecutive years, during nearly ten years 
of which time he was chairman of the board. He was 
a justice of the peace, notary public, surveyor and con- 
veyancer. He was elected representative to the State 
Legislature last fall and was attending to his duties as 
representative when stricken down with pneumonia. 
He had fer several weeks previously been suffering 
from the effects of a bad attack of la grippe. His 
devotion to the Congregational church, of which fcr 
many years he had been a member and a deacon, was 
thorough. He loved the polity and admired the history 
of his denomination. He loved the institutions and fes- 
tivals of the church and viewed with sorrow the aboli- 
tion of the historic Fast Day, by vote of the Legislature 
of which he was a member. He was a noble man, a true 
friend, an earnest Christian. The repeated utterance 
in his town is, ‘ How can we spare him?” Deacon Ham- 
mound left a widow, a son and a daughter. 
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Hiorsford’s Acid Phosphate’ 33 


Is vitalizing in its effect on the nervous system. 
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AINT cracks. 





and clean. 
any of the following brands : 
“ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 


““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

*“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS" (Pittsburgh). 
* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 
“FAHNESTOCK'’ (Pittsburgh). 


For Corors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can toa 


25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. 
and insures the best paint that it is poset 


you a good many dollars. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Stree's Boston. 


It often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 
scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. 
To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


le to put on wood. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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It is always smooth 


“ JEWETT " (New York). 


* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila), 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland), 
** MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 
“*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "' (St. Louis and Chicago), 
‘*ULSTER” (New York). 
**UNION "’ (New York). 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES ‘J 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. | 








TWO COLD MEDALS. 








R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


GINGHAMS 


25c. and 373c. 


We have just received about 90,000 yards of the finest English and 


Scotch Ginghams in entirely new designs; they are worth 42c. to 62c. 


We are willing to risk our reputation for truthfulness and for 


good judgment on the statement that this is the best and cheapest lot of 


Fine Ginghams that has been shown in one place at one time any- 


where in the United States any time within five years. 


SAMPLES WITHOUT CHARCE. 





R. H. Stearns & Ga. Boston. 





The A Pronounced Success 
Congregationalist 47” 8 page service with 
music, for vespers and 

SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 
ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
a the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold, 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


DeWitt MAL. 
Pp. 61, price 15 


By Rev. R 
LARY. 
cents. 


Family 
Worship 


This pamphlet embodies the substance of 
replies by forty-six representative persons, 
ministers and laymen, to a circular letter on 
the subject sent out by the author. 

“A timely and forcible discussion.”"— Watchman. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





WITH 
EIGHT BELLS, 
WESTMINSTER, 


Hall AND WHITTINGTON 
Clocks, CHIMES. 


Also Clocks striking the hour and half hour 
only for ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS and upwards. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


Direct Importers, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 


-OngVED ° ; 
Mecrena ; 
Invivipual Cups 


Cups instantaneous! 
filled. Easily served Fo 
(mmaunicants. 


English 

















os 
Address J.G. THOMAS. LIMA. O. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion Is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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MASSAOHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOOIETY. 

President Franklin Carter, LL. D., presided 
over the meeting of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society held in connection with 
the General Association in Pittsfield last 
week. Secretary Coit reported that the re- 
ceipts were $124,392, which is $28,794 less than 
last year. Grants averaging $382 were made 
to 134 churches and missions, twenty-six of 
which are foreign. The amount expended in 
the State was $62,634; the average salary of 
the 131 missionaries, $812, under whose pas- 
toral care are 6,999 families. The aided 
churches received 509 persons on confession of 
faith, and gave to benevolent societies $9,066 
—a large increase. 

The rapidly growing foreign work touches 
eight nationalities—French, Swede, Norwe- 
gian, Finn, German, Italian, Armenian and 
Jew. The efforts in behalf of French Cana- 
dians continue to be of primary importance 
in view of defections from the Roman Catho- 
lic churches. The results of ten years’ labors 
may be seen in an aggregate church member- 
ship of 354, while there are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, more who are intellectually con- 
vinced, but who hardly dare to face the per- 
secution which often follows the avowal of 
Protestantism. The French Protestant Col- 
lege at Springfield and the French newspaper 
issued by that institution were here spoken 
of as useful forces in carrying forward this 
particular work. 

A comparison with 1884 shows that fifty- 
eight of the eighty-five home missionary fields 
then on the list are still receiving aid from 
the society, but of the ninety-three now on the 
list forty-seven may be regarded as perma- 
nent, while forty-six may be expected to be- 
come in due time independent of aid. The 
report spoke in praise of the evangelistic work 
done by the society through certain city 
churcbes, mainly in Boston, which work, by 
the way, 1s rapidly exhausting the Swett fund. 

Two of the more recent accessions to the cir- 
cle of Boston pastors were drawn upon for the 
oratory of the afternoon, and they justified all 
the confidence that had been reposed in them, 
speaking with great enthusiasm and effective- 
ness. Rey. C. H. Beale dwelt upon the influ- 
ence which New England has always exerted 
upon the West. He paid an eloquent tribute 
to the heroic men who have labored on the 
frontier. Rev. C. R. Brown considered the 
Coxey uprising, fantastic and misguided 
though it is, to be deserving of the attention 
of the church. He emphasized, however, the 
importance of conjoining with efforts to im- 
prove external conditions the direct appeal to 
the spiritual nature and religious obligations 
of the individual. Rey. J. J. Dana, a veteran 
home missionary, added a few forceful words 
testifying to his joy in service. 

No change in the officers elected was made 
other than the substitution of S. B. Shapleigh 
on the executive committee for G. H. Whit- 
comb, who feels compelled to retire after 
twenty years’ service. 
eo Lee 


NEW ENGLAND EVANGELISTIO 
ASSOOIATION. 


The seventh annual meeting was held in 
Boston, May 15-17, with sessions in Brom- 
field Street, Park Street and Clarendon Street 
Churches. The large attendance and the ear- 
nest spirit brought much encouragement to 
the association. The subjects of addresses 
were: The Good Shepherd—illustrated with a 
series of paintings, Women’s Work in Country 
Parishes, Incidents in the Work, My First 























—made e with Henedinaks Mince Meat eat is 
istinguishable by its excellence, Ask 
=——your Grocer for the ne HoneSuch brand, 


MERRELL-SOULB cO., Syracuse, N. Yo 
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Season in Evangelistic Work, The Influence 
of the Association in Conserving Spiritual 
Christianity, Bible Reading, Evangelists’ Call 
and Work. 

Mrs. E. M. Whittemore told of her work in 
the dives and slums of New York City, em- 
phasizing the need of going to the unconverted 
instead of merely inviting them to the church. 
The evangelist’s work is not a hindrance but 
furtherance of the work of the church. Rev. 
C. L. Jackson gave a clear statement of the 
work of the association. In spite of the hard 
times, it closed the last year out of debt. Its 
broadest field is among the country churches 
of New England, but an important branch of 
it is the noon meeting in Bromfield Street 
Church, which has an average attendance of 
300. Over 300 conversions there were re- 
ported last year. The work is no longer an 
experiment, and it is hoped that it will be- 
come national and even international in its 
extent. The meetings were also addressed 
by Rev. Fathers Chiniquy and Lambert, who 
explained their departure from the Roman 
Catholic Church. 





ALL THE FAMILY USE — 




















Ginfort Dowder 


all skin affections and 
It will positively cure 
Itching, 
Erysipelas, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 
A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 

It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, so cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Because it heals 
allays irritation. 
Eczema, 
Chafing, 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and se ee 25c. cake 














Like a ashe Touch, 
Lustre the greatest, 
Labor the RO. 


“tC 


ELEC TR CON 


Never scratching, 
Never wearing, 
Never equalled. 


Trial quantity free or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere. 


ELECTRO — co., 
John st, » New York. — 
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Absolute Purity Guaranteed 


nate 


Responsible physicians have lately said 
that the purest and most economical is 


Licbig COMPANY’S | 
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Extract of Beef 


Free from fat 
and gelatine, 
of fine flavor, 
its excellence 
never varies. 
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WASHING 
COMPOUND 
THE GREAT INVENTION 


Fon SavincTon & Expense 
Wirnour Insury To Tue 
inE,CoLor Or Hanoe. 


NEW YORK 


Bristles with good points, 
and the minute they spy dirt 
they rise up and go for it. No 
matter what it’s on—linen, 
laces, silk, woolens, flannel, 
marble, china, glass, wood, 
metal, or your own person, 
Pearline will get the dirt off 
with the least trouble and la- 
bor. It saves that ruinous wear 
andtear that comesof rubbing. 
Another point to think of: 
Pearline is harmless to any 
washable substance or fabric. 
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5 CAIN PTT 





HE 





makes 0O home circle complete. This 
great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ure and health to every member of tne 
family. A 25c. package makes 6 gal- 
lons. Be sure and get the genuine. 

Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada, 


Send 2c. stamp for heautiful Picture Cards and Rook 








THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
FOLDING BATH CABINET. 

Portable, and can be used in any 

room. Dry Steam, Vapor, Oxygen, 

Medicated and Perfumed Baths. 

Sure cure for Colds, Rheumatism, 

s etc. Prevents contracting disease. 

Insures a healthy, clear complexion, 

4 and prevents Obesit ih. pene for de- 

/4 scriptive circular R, LANE 

& CO., 128 to 132 White ‘hake. New 

York, ‘manufacturers of Douches, 
Sprays and Bathing Appliances. 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE, 


A SURE CURE FOR 


Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver C omplaint, Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh. 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers and Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Scrofula Humor, Skin Diseases, Sear- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum oe ee al dis. 
eovee oer to women, and BL LOOD 

EV KIND, in extreme cases to be pi 7 con- 
mside vay with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5.00 
SOLD BY 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 


273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A- 
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Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
becauseg 
fatfoods 
make fat & 
children. 
They are 
thin, and remain thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to, those of weak diges- 
tion—ét ts partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 













‘Many diseases 
arise from one cause 
—blood impurity. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


Purify the blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
of many maladies.” 


25 cents a box. 
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CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 

a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 

IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [ass. 


? Why ? 
Look Like This 


Dent’s TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHAcHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 

Don’t ‘saxz Iurtations, All dealers, 
or send 15c to 


+. SWELL AFSAIR. 6. @, DENT & CO., DETROIT, m 


L OMNIA. 

A practical, efficient and inexpensive formula for the 
relief of Insomnia can be obtained by writing to “ In- 
somnia,” Derby, Erie Co., N. Y., inclosing stamp and 
mentioning this paper. 
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POINTERS FROM PITTSFIELD. 

es Lynn next year. 

—— The offering for the Board of Ministerial Aid 
amounted to over $80. 

— Unction isn’t going forward; it is going round 
and round.—Dr. Bascom. 


—— There is no secular theme in the world of God 
which is not sacred if treated sacredly.—Dr. Bascom. 


— It was a lively meeting, anyway, and that is 
more than can be said of all ecclesiastical gather- 
ings. 

— The church, with all her limitations and 
faults, is still the most splendid thing in the annals 
of the world.—fev. G. A. Gordon. 


—— Edward Bellamy’s scheme for improving the 
world can only be worked by the saints in light, and 
there aren’t enough saints around to work it.—C. 2. 
Brown. 


— Let historical criticism come. There is much 
of chaff in it; but let the wind of criticism blow 
upon it, the chaff will be blown away but the wheat 
will remain.—Vr. Bascom. 


—— There was room for all these, and welcome, 
too. Yet it was good to see such old Congregational 
stand-bys as Dr. C. B. Rice, Rev. P. W. Lyman and 
Rev. D. 8. Clark on duty, too. 


— There is a God to love and a devil to hate; a 
heaven to fight for and a he}! to be shunned; a king- 
dom of darkness and death to be overthrown, and 
it must be done by the sword of the Spirit.—Dr. 
G. A. Gordon. 


—-It is an appalling fact that there are not ten 
churches in Massachusetts which include in their 
membership ten persons each who during the past 
three years have been won from the non-church- 
going classes through the ordinary means of grace. 
—C. A. Dickinson. 


— It took nearly two pages of Mr. Sneath’s ex- 
cellent report on the number of different organiza- 
tions within the local church simply to name them. 
Here are a few which must be classified as the new- 
est of the new: Girls’ Brigade, Cradle Roll, Sister- 
hood of Service, Book and Paper Mission, Juvenile 
Florists. 


— This same report, by the way, said that nota 
single reply among the hundreds received criticised 
the Sunday schoo! unfavorably. 


— It took Dr. Davis Foster of Winchendon only 
about half a minute to relieve the tension of the 
protracted and animated debate on the Norwegian 
bill. When the body fell to disputing as to whether 
the members voted as individuals or as representa- 


tives, he arose and calmly moved that the associa-' 


tion adjourn, go home and go to bed as individuals 
and not as an association. 


— One gentleman present, who had not attended 
a meeting of the association for ten years, remarked 
upon the almost total change in the nature of the 
program. Ecclesiastical and theological questions 
have given way to social problems. If, as some pre- 
dict, there is to be a reaction from the present 
prominence of this latter class of subjects, the inter- 
est and atmosphere at Pittsfield showed no signs 
of it. 

— It was quite noticeable that men not to the 
manner born in Congregationalism were prominent 
in the deliberations. The moderator was a former 
Methodist. So were the chief opponents of the Nor- 
wegian bill and one of the two speakers before the 
Home Missionary Society. Dr. Moxom, one of the 
three speakers Wednesday evening, is but just over 
the fence that separates us from the Baptist, while 
Dr. Conrad of Worcester and Dr. Lansing of Boston, 
who spoke occasionally and to good purpose, are 
comparatively fresh accessions from other denom- 
inations. 





A GENEROUS PROPOSAL.—Never has there been 
a more liberal offer than that made by Paine’s Fur- 
niture Co. to the readers of this paper in their an- 
nouncement in another column, headed “Summer 
Drapery.” They offer to send an artist decorator 
to any house in Boston to give advice, free of 
charge, on the very smallest furnishing order, and 
this offer is made regardless of any agreement to 
purchase; whether you place your order with this 
house or not you are equally privileged to avail 
yourself of the advice, which would certainly cost 
$10 at least if secured direct. 


THE value of good bread is appreciated by every 
one, but so feware able to secure uniformly good 
results. This is often due to the fact that when 
milk is used the character of it is exceedingly vari- 
able; vy using Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 








Cream you will overcome this difficulty. Try it. 





Terrible Headaches 
RESULTING FROM 
DERANGEMENT OF STOMACH, 
LIVER, OR BOWELS, 
Relieved by 


AYER’S PILLS 


“I don’t believe O% 
there ever was so Q3 
good a pill made 
as Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills. They 

}, Will do all you ree- 
ommend them for 
and even more, 
When I have a 
cold and ache 
from head to heels, a dose or two of 
these pills is all the medicine, needed to 
set me right again. For headache, they 
never fail. I have been a victim of ter- 
rible headaches, and have never found 
anything to relieve them so quickly as 
Ayer’s Pills. Since I began taking this 
medicine, the attacks have been less and 
less frequent, until, at present, months 
have passed since I have had one,”’—C. 
F. NEWMAN, Dug Spur, Va. 
AYER’S PILLS 
Prize Medal at World’s Fair 
9000000000000 ° 
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Women and 
Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CuTicuRA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

Like all others of the CuricuraA Remr- 
DIES, the CuTICURA SOAP “ppeals to the 
refined and cultivated everywhere, and is 
beyond all comparison the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap as well 
as the purest and sweetest for toilet and 
nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. Porren Deva 
AND CHEM. Corpr., Sole Props., Bosto. 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
. Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
thronghout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulinonary Complaints, It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles, 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New York, and Angusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 
Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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csiIT FLOATS» 
w> 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
DETROIT. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 








“COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 
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TO INSURE A SUCCESSFUL FUTURE, 


GIVE THE BABIES NESTLE’S FOOD. 


The success or failure of the future begins in infancy. Physical health is an important 
factor of success. The “pure joy of living” is beyond price. The Board of Health reports 
indicate the prevalence of tuberculosis in cows, which renders their milk unsafe for children. 
Nestlé’s Food meets this emergency, being prepared with water only. Children using Nestlé’s 
Food are strong and healthy. It is the favorite summer diet for infants. Sample sent on 
application. 


A Special edition of our ‘* Baby’s Future” Calendar, size 6 x 12 in ten colors Thos. Leeming & Co., 73 Warren St., N. Y., 
from May to May, sent readers of this paper on receipt of 2c. for postage, Sole Agents for the U. S. 





